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N that part of Second 
Avenue, not far be- 
low Fourteenth Street, 
which of late has be- 
come the local prey 
of shabby boarding- 
houses and occasional 
y 4 tawdry  beer-taverns 
a = as well, there stood 
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ZA. several years ago the state- 
ee? A ” old mansion of the Van 
‘BY Twillers. Here one of the 
id “Ary sweetest young maids in 
/ ff — the whole metropolis had 

/ ( been born and_ reared. 
{ } Her name was Lina Van Twil- 


ler, shortened from Evangeline, 
though now, in her nineteenth 
year, she would sometimes won- 
der that anything so worthy and 
flippant as an actual nickname had ever 
been bestowed upon her by her two 
austere guardians. 

These were a brother and sister of her 
late father, to whom she had been con- 
fided as a very young orphan and heiress 
longer ago than she could at all clearly 
recollect. Since that time Mr. Arcula- 
rius Van Twiller and his sister, Miss 
Cornelia, had striven with zeal if not dis- 
cretion to protect the child of their de- 
ceased kinsman. They were both as 
gaunt and gray as Lina was blooming 
and blonde. They had made the girl’s 
life quite loveless and joyless, though 
mutually convinced that they had bless- 
ed her by the fondest and most duteous 
regard. Once upon atime they had both 
been youthful themselves (though you 
would scarcely have suspected it from 
their present grimness, dryness and sal- 


lowness), but now they had wholly for- 
gotten that long-past period. Aging 
gracelessly and harshly while Lina grew 
up into girlhood, they had frowned upon 
all the rapid and marked social changes 
in the city of their birth as though these 
were symptoms of decay rather than 
progress, 

Everything and everybody not strict- 
ly of Knickerbocker stock they frown- 
ed upon, it seemed to poor Lina, as 
either trivial or wicked. The girl often 
thought that they would have prevented 
the occasional visits of her uncle, Mr. 
Simeon Gansevoort, and his daughter, 
Rosalie, if such a step had not been one 
fraught with barbarism ; for Mr. Ganse- 
voort was her mother’s only brother, and 
came, besides, of an early English line- 
age that these Second Avenue kinsfolk 
were bound to respect. Thrilling Lina 
with envy, Rosalie Gansevoort would 
bring her Parisian bonnets and gowns 
into the prim, antiquated rooms of the 
drowsy old house, and send her silvery 
laughter pealing through the heavy ma- 
hogany doorways and along the dark- 
ened, slim-banistered halls. Her father 
would sometimes come with her—a care- 
less, graceful man, with that foreign air 
which the American gets after years of 
residence abroad. He pitied his young 
niece, just as Rosalie pitied her, and 
while stroking his long yellow mustache 
with one white hand, he would often 
furtively watch her and think how pretty 
she was, and how like her dead mother, 
and wonder what on earth he could do - 
to get her out of this damp old hole of a 
house and away from these two wrinkled 
old dragons, Arcularius and Cornelia, 
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Of course he could do nothing. Miss 
Cornelia had a way of staring at his 
dark-eyed and damask-cheeked daugh- 
ter as though she considered both her 
garb and her manners iniquitous, while 
Van Twiller gave strong signs of shar- 
ing these hostile views. His occasional 
visits both bored and amused Ganse- 
voort. It chanced that one afternoon 
the latter made bold enough to say : 

“ Now that Lina has got to be nine- 
teen, she really should take her proper 
place in society.” 

Miss Cornelia and her brother ex- 
changed a_ swift, 
meaning glance. 

Lina and her cousin, 
Rosalie, were seat- 
ed at some distance 
away, conversing in 
low tones. With a 
perfunctory and sol- 
emn air the hosts of 
Mr. and Miss Ganse- 
voort had received 
them, here in this 
large, gloomy draw- 
ing-room, not one of 
whose details of ap- 
pointment had been 
altered for at least 
two decades. Van 
Twiller gave aharsh 
little cough, and ' 
stroked his sharp, ; 
clean-shaven chin 
sullenly. 

“Not at all, Sim- 
eon,” he _ dissent- 
ed. “ Evangeline’s 
guardian will not 
permit her to mix 
among the pell-mell 
masses of modern ~ 
New York society.” v 

“No, indeed!” 
abetted Miss Cornelia, with crisp em- 
phasis. 

Faintly smiling, Gansevoort leaned 
back in the hard-bottomed little cloth 
armchair, which he had selected as the 
most comfortable that the room con- 
tained. 

“Good heavens, my dear friends !” he 
murmured, “ what if New York zsz’7 the 
same asit was fifty years ago? Must 
the town stop growing because you want 
to stay small? Can’t we have any Cen- 
tral Park because you once preferred 
Bowling Green? Must we suppress 
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Fifth Avenue because you were born in 
Second? I suppose you’re both pre- 
pared to call the Brooklyn Bridge a 
crime, eh, and the Riverside Drive an 
outrage ?” 

This was good-humoredly said, but it 
made the brother and sister each draw 
themselves up with irate stiffness. 

“Tf you forget your old Dutch birth 
and connections,” Miss Cornelia tartly 
sniffed, “ we, Simeon, do zot /” 

“Right, sister,” muttered Van Twiller. 
His hard, small eyes fixed themselves 


on Gansevoort’s bland face and list- 
less figure as he 
continued: “We 


haven't spent years 
and years in foreign 
countries, ignoring 
our own!” 
Gansevoort laugh- 
ed a mellow laugh. 
“Better do that, 
surely,” he said, 
“than live down 
here, out of the 
world altogether, 
like two  hermit- 
crabs. But in 
the name of all that 
is sensible, what are 
4 you going to do 
with Lina? She’s 
‘ worth a clear mil- 
lion if she’s worth 
a dime. You don’t 
mean that, with 
her good looks and 
gay spirits, you'll 
go on dressing her 
like a dowdy and 
not letting her see 
any male creature 
except the plumber 
and gas-fitter! It’s 
only human, you 
know, to think that she should marry 
somebody.” 

And then Gansevoort, whose sense of 
humor was nothing if not keen, recalled 
the celibacy and spinsterhood of his two 
present auditors, and almost broke into 
a shout of that buoyant laughter which 
his best friends relished for its rare, 
spontaneous outflow. While he was 
decorously controlling himself he heard 
the crisp tones of Miss Cornelia to this 
effect : 

“We hope to arrange an excellent 
marriage for Evangeline ; but not until 
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she is about thirty years of age. We've 
a good while to consider the matter, 
Simeon, and that seems to us ample 
time.” 

“But during those years,” politely 
suggested Gansevoort, “your charming 
niece may have concluded to make her 
own selection.” 

The Van Twillers took no notice of 
this remark, perhaps it appealed to 
them in the light of too piteous a flip- 
pancy. Arcularius, following the thread 
of his_ sister's 
avowal for a mo- 
ment, now an- 
swered : 

“Yes, Corne- 
lia is quite right. 
And at this par- 
ticular period 
we're concerned 
with the paint- 
ing of that por- 
trait mentioned 
in her father’s 
will,’’ 

“Oh, yes, I re- 
member,” said 
Gansevoort, 
“your brother 
and my brother- 
in-law, poor old 
eccentric Bar- 
tholomew! stip- 
ulated that his 
child should 
have her por- 
trait painted be- 
fore she reached 
the age of twen- 
ty. 

“A most ab- 
surd proviso, 
too'” grumbled 
Miss Cornelia. 

“ Oh, entire- 
ly!” assented her brother; “and with 
such aspice of bitterness in it! ‘Before 
the age of twenty,’ ran the words of that 
special paragraph in Bartholomew’s will, 
‘I wish that my child shall have added 
her portrait, executed by the most prom- 
inent portrait- painter of her native city, 
to the several remarkably ugly ones 
which I bequeath her.’ It’s to be hoped 
3artholomew had forgotten, at the time 
of inserting this clause, that Cornelia’s 
and mine were among the canvases thus 
referred to.” 

These final words were spoken with 
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great sourness, and their general mean- 
ing struck Gansevoort as so thoroughly 
droll that he felt the danger of giving 
at any moment a sacrilegious roar of 
laughter. Instead of this, however, he 
made the effort composedly to ask: 

“And pray, have you secured your 
portrait-painter?” 


“Yes,” replied Van Twiller. “We've 


engaged a gentleman who appears to 
be the reigning metropolitan success in 
that line 


His name is Maturin Meade 
Do you know 
. about him?” 
“Oh, I've 
heard,” said 
Gansevoort. 
“He jon the in- 
dorsémeént of 
Paris, where he 
studied for sev- 
eral years, Ev- 
erybody says 
he’s done very 
admirable work. 
And has Lina 
given him any 
sittings yet?” 
Meanwhile 
Lina herself, in 
low-toned, inno- 
cent babble to 
Rosalie, was de- 
claring : “ Oh, 
Mr. Meade is 
just Zoo lovely! 
He’s dark and 
tall, with a silky 
black mustache, 
and eyes like 
diamonds!” 
“My dear,” 
said Rosalie, 
“vou’re in love 
with your por- 
trait-painter.” 
“In love / Oh, Rosalie!” At this 
point Lina had crimsoned and was 
drooping her gaze. Then, in a sudden 
fit of bashful candor, she went on: “I 
must tell you everything. It’s all hap- 
pened so suddenly. We went to visit him 
at his studio, you know, and I—I couldn’t 
help liking him ever so much before he’d 
spoken ten words to us. ‘Then, after- 
ward, he came here to—to make pre- 
liminary sketches of me.” 
“ Preliminary sketches!” repeated Ro- 
salie, with her most wordly air. She 
had seen a good deal of life and fashion 
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for a girl of her age. She was the idol 
of her patrician but somewhat Bohe- 
mian father, had lived abroad with him 
during most of her motherless child- 
hood, and from her birth till now had 
been permitted by him to do almost 
precisely what her capricious nature 
pleased. Perhaps Gansevoort would 
never have indulged her as he did if he 
had not reposed in her the most secure 
confidence. Only one tendency in her 
gave him the least uneasiness, and that 
was her fondness for music and musical 
people. But this anxiety, as he some- 
times gayly conceded, was, after all, a 
kind of prejudiced “fad.” Two of his 
near feminine relations had had the same 
musical passion, and they had both mar- 
ried musicians, and married very badly 
indeed. One was a divorced wife, living 
on her kin, and one had gone to her 
grave, declared Rumor, with a broken 
heart. More than once Gansevoort had 
raised a warning forefinger and said to 
_Rosalie in his most earnest way, which 
‘certain folk were apt to think even then 
half jestful: “My dear girl, I shall 
never oppose your marrying any fellow 
you really care for, provided he’s a gen- 
tleman and not cursed with stupid vices, 
But remember one thing, please, he 
must zo¢ be a professional musician, 
singer, player, music teacher, or any- 
thing resembling it. If you shou/d fall 
in love that way, Rose, I'll disinherit 
you, dear, as sure as you’re born. Old 
Capulet in the play will be a lamb of 
mercy compared with me!” 

But Rosalie, though perhaps the 
timid and impulsive confession that her 
cousin had just begun may have re- 
minded her, for certain reasons, of this 
familiar parental monition, now showed 
every sign of being solely absorbed by 
Lina’s forthcoming little history. “ Pre- 
liminary sketches, my dear!” she again 
repeated. “But that isn’t at all the 
style adopted by portrait-painters. I 
had my picture done in Paris, you know, 
by a famous French artist ; so I’m con- 
versant with the usual method. Why 
didn’t you sit for him in his studio?” 

“Oh, I’m going to,” hastened Lina, 
in her eager semitone. “But he comes 
here now—he’s been four or five times— 
just to sketch me as well as he can, until 
his wrist gets well.” 

“Until his wrist gets well!” echoed 
Rosalie, with great suddenness and an 
odd, startled look. ‘ How strange!” 
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“Why strange?” queried Lina, 

“Oh, nothing. Go on.” 

“He sprained it, or bruised it, or 
something, only a little while before we 
first met, and he can’t do any really 
serious work on that account.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well?” 

“ And—and so he comes here with his 
portfolio in the mornings, Rosalie,” con- 
tinued Lina, with her blue eyes spark- 
ling and her color still very tell-tale. 
“Either uncle or aunt is always in the 
room—well, not a/ways. One or the 
other das left us alone for a few min- 
utes, now and then. And you can’t 
think what those few minutes have 
meant to us! Oh, Rose, he—he loves 
me and I love him! He’s told meso, 
and I—I’ve told Aim so, and I’ll never 
marry anybody else—no, not if they try 
to make my life even duller and less 
like other girls’ than they’ve tried for 





years! I—I don’t want to run away, 
Rose! That seems so dreadful, doesn’t 
-it? But I’m sure that if dear Matu- 


rin should tell them of our attachment 
they’d scowl and scream ‘no,’ just be- 
cause he isn’t a Knickerbocker and enor- 
mously rich. Oh, but they forget I’m 
of age and my own mistress! I mean 
to show them //at pretty plainly when 
the time comes!” 

“And when will the tinie come, 
Lina?” asked Rosalie. This access of 
pluck and resolve, in a spirit usually so 
yielding, filled her both with admiration 
and surprise. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,” 
quavered Lina, more dramatically than 
as ifin fear. “But it can’t be far off! 
Everything depends on Az. He means 
to have made up his mind, once and for 
all, by the next time we meet.” 

This answer struck Rosalie as cer- 
tainly a somewhat vague one. She 
could not then pursue the subject, how- 
ever; for her father suddenly drew 
near, calling out in his mellow, indolent 
voice : 

“Rose, you vixen! where are you? 
It’s nearly six o’clock, and we’re both 
engaged to dine out this evening. 
Come, now—no more love-secrets be- 
tween you and Lina!” 

Just as Miss Cornelia gave an audible 
gasp at this daring pleasantry, Lina 
bent toward her cousin and said in 
swift, faint tones: 

“Promise me you'll not breathe all 
this to a living soul!” 
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“ Of course I promise,” Rosalie acqui- 
esced, 

The pathetic little tale told by Lina 
haunted her cousin for more reasons 
than one. She would in any case have 
keenly sympathized with her close- 
guarded young relation ; but now Lina’s 
pretty confidences dwelt in her mind, 
interblended with thoughts regarding 
the semblance between their two sep- 
arate fates. “What has put you into 
such a sober humor?” asked her father, 
as they strolled up toward Stuyvesant 
Square in the wintry but sunny weather. 
And then, as the girl gave some sort of 
vague reply, he proceeded: “Oh, the 
stagnation and somberness of that Van 
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“Lydia!” at length exclaimed her 
young mistress, with unwonted tremors 
of voice, “I—I hardly feel in spirits to 
go at all this evening.” 

“Oh, but you must, Miss Rosalie!” 
came the solemn and rather curt re- 
sponse. “It’s a-dinner, you know, and 
there’s no avoiding it at his late hour.” 

Rosalie turned and surveyed the 
speaker with troubled eyes. “ What is 
the matter with you?” she questioned. 
“You seem—funny, somehow.” 

“JT don’t feel at all funny,” returned 
Lydia, with a solemnity that held vol- 
umes of dignity. 

“ Oh, Lydia!” cried Rosalie, throwing 
both arms about her old servant’s neck, 
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Twiller household are enough to depress 
a butterfly! Poor little Lina! my heart 
aches for her.” 

On reaching the handsome Madison 
Avenue home where she and her father 
now dwelt, Rosalie found that she had 
but scant time to dress for the dinner at 
which she was soon expected to appear. 

With a nervous sigh she gave herself 
into the hands of an elderly servant, a 
gray-haired and placid-faced English 
woman, named Lydia, who had been her 
nurse ever since she was a child, and 
who now played the part of her maid- 
servant, though with a freedom rare in 
even an adherent so trusted. 


OH, ROSALIE!” 
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“T’m miserable! And one great reason 
is because I’'ve—I’ve been keeping some- 
thing from you!” 

Lydia, who would have died for her 
master’s only child, and who was in all 
ways the essence of fidelity, now shook 
her head with a really repelling air. 

“T’vye known it all along,” she said, 
showing a coldness that her hearer well 
understood as only a certain phase of 
affection. “ Don’t you suppose I haven’t 
noticed, please. And it’s about that 
gentleman with the yellow beard that’s 
been coming here lately in the morn- 
ings—in the mornings,” continued 
Lydia, with awful gloom, “when you 
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was dead sure, Miss Rosalie, that your 
father had gone out and wouldn’t be 
back till lunch-time.” 

“Yes—that’s right,” returned Rosalie, 
drawing her old nurse to a side of the 
bed, where they both presently sat, 


while she held one of Lydia’s hands be- 
tween both her own. “It is about Mr. 
Lorrimore Lynn. He’s a great com- 
poser, Lydia—or at least a very cele- 
brated one. I mean he makes music ;' he 
writes things that are played at concerts.” 
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“And you met him at one of those 
concerts?” asked Lydia. “I’ve heard 
your father say that he wished you didn’t 
care so much for going to’em. He’d 
rather you wouldn’t be so fond——” 

“ Of music ?—yes, I understand, Lydia. 
But I shall always adore it. Music is z# 
me, and there’s no changing a person’s 
taste. But oh, Lydia, it isn’t that. It’s 
my horrible conduct. I’ve been doing 
what I should despise in any other girl, 
if she had done it.” 

“Mercy!” fell frightenedly from her 
companion. “What do you mean?” 

“This, Lydia. Sometime ago I went 
to an afternoon musicale—it was at Mrs. 
Ashburton’s—where I heard a composi- 
tion played (something they call a sonata, 
but which I might explain to you for- 
ever and not make your dear, stupid old 
head any the wiser about it) that de- 
lighted me immensely. I kept thinking 
of itand humming scraps of it to myself 
for days afterwards, and all the time 
thinking how I’d like to meet the man 
who composed it.” 

“Oh, Miss Rosalie!” 

“Hush! you haven’t heard anything 
so terrible yet, Lydia! ... Well I got 
the sonata, and played it here at home, 
and liked it more than ever. At the 
music-shop where I bought it they told 
me its author, Mr. Lorrimore Lynn, was 
a young man, and very good-looking. 
So one day, Lydia, I sat down and wrote 
him a letter.” 

“Gracious !”’ 

“Why, ¢hat wasn’t anything much to 
do! Celebrities like Mr. Lynn receive 
letters every day from all sorts of people. 
But I went farther, Lydia. I——” 

“Farther!” 

“Yes, I—I sent him my photograph 
along with the letter. It was a very 
cordial letter, and—and it shyly but 
rather plainly hinted that I’d be at 
home between eleven and one the next 
morning; that’s the time, you know, 
when papa’s never at home. And 
horrible as it all was, Lydia, I wouldn’t 
have done it if papa hadn’t always so 
detested the idea of my knowing gentle- 
men who are musical—young gentle- 
men, of course. But oh, it’s been horri- 
bly fast in me !—I admit that.” 

“Fast!” shivered poor Lydia. “ You’d 
better find some new word. That don’t 
mean half enough.” 

“Still,” Rosalie persisted, with plain- 
tive stubbornness and a forlornly self- 
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defensive look, “I’d have made a clean 
breast of it all to papa days ago if I 
hadn’t been so afraid he’d part us. For 
we're engaged, Lydia—yes, actually! 
He’s just as clever as he is handsome, 
and the most perfectly well-bred person 
I’ve ever met. His family are Phila- 
delphians, and he’s never cared to go 
out much in New York, but he could go 
anywhere if he chose.” 

“T wish he’d go back home!” fumed 
Lydia. 

“Come, now, get me my dinner-gown, 
or I shall be terribly late for the Arm- 
strongs’,” exclaimed Rosalie, rising. 
“And you mustn’t be angry at me, Lydia 
—you mustn't /” With a sudden access 
of willful hauteur she pursued: “It 
won't do the slightest good, and if you 
tell papa you’ll only make matters worse. 
I think you’ve received my story very 
coldly, considering that you’ve known 
me since I was a baby, and might be 
supposed” (here Rosalie drew herself up 
with a grand demeanor of rebuke) “to 
—to sympathize with mein my troubles.” 

“Oh, I do! I do, Miss Rosalie!” cried 
Lydia; and then the girl found herself 
suddenly enfolded in her nurse’s arms, 
patted on the shoulder, called pet names, 
and even quietly wept over. 

Touched to the soul, Rosalie soon 
said: “It isn’t so very bad, after all, is 
it? You surely don’t think I’m a des- 
perate case?” 

“Not,” trembled the reply of Lydia, 
“if you'll tell your father everything, 
and tell him atonce! Promise me you'll 
do so! Promise me, promise me!” 

“T’d like immensely to do so,” falter- 
ed Rosalie. ‘“ But, oh, Lydia, how if he 
should sa Py 

“Never mind, darling, what you’re 
afraid he might say. Tell him to-night, 
after you gethome. Throw yourself on 
his mercy—on his love !” 

Rosalie started, and while drawing 
backward, scanned the sweet, plain, 
faded face. There glowed to her, in 
that moment, new revelations of an in-. 
finite devotion and tenderness. 

“J—I believe I will do it,” she said, 
and burst into tears. 

But Lydia, instantly drawing forth a 
handkerchief, began to wipe her young 
idol’s eyes. “Oh, oh, this will never 
do!” she scolded, though with tones that 
were the droll opposite of reprimand. 
“You'll never be fit to dine out if you. 
don’t stop crying right straight away !’” 
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A little later Rosalie went to join her 
fellow-guests at dinner ; and during this 
same hour, as it chanced, her chosen 
suitor, sauntering along the upper part 
of Fifth Avenue, not far from the apart- 
ments which he occupied in company 
with a treasured friend, looked at the 
crystal-blue sky, in which hung, above 
the dark housetops, a full winter-moon, 
pale as a globular fragment of ice, and 
felt himself preyed upon by the dreari- 
est and most remorseful thoughts. 

As the silvery dusk smote his face 
you could see both its beauty and man- 
liness. If it had weak touches of feature 
these were none the less winsome, and 
his blonde beard and large, soft eyes 
gave his appearance an accent both 
amiable and picturesque. 

The evening air had a keen tang of 
cold init. But he forgot to note this; 
he was remembering something that 
chilled him a great deal more. If his 
reflections could have been translated 
into definite language they would have 
sounded thus : 

“One morning, not very long ago, I 
opened a letter of my friend and fellow- 
lodger, Lorrimore Lynn, by mistake. 
I, Maturin Meade, surely a gentleman 
hitherto, though perhaps a rather infe- 
rior portrait-painter, did this. Well, 
what followed? The letter began ‘My 
dear sir,’ and I had read but a few lines 
when I came to the words, ‘your ex- 
quisite Twilight Sonata has so captivated 
me that I play it through at least five 
times every day.’ At that point some- 
thing stiff on the reverse side of the 
page I had perused dropped upon the 
floor. Already I had seen my mistake, 
and was full of the most apologetic feel- 
ing toward Lorrimore. But the some- 
thing that had dropped proved to be the 
photograph of a beautiful young girl. 
I have seen many beautiful young girls 
—Heaven knows the world is full of 
them !— but I had somehow never felt 
any living one stir me to the soul as 
did this counterfeit presentment. And 
soon, moved by what all sinners like 
myself would term, no doubt, an uncon- 
trollable impulse, I gave way to the 
most absurd jealousy of Lorrimore. 
Almost before I had realized the full 
knavery of the act, I had destroyed this 
letter addressed to him, and determined, 
while retaining the photograph, to pre- 
sent myself on the following day at the 
address given by its original. Once 
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having plunged into such a base course 
of deceit, I found it a fearfully easy one 
to pursue.... And so the visit was paid 
next day, and she for whom that picture 
had been taken proved that it had slan- 
dered her actual charms. Shall I ever 
forget our first meeting, our first talk 
together! Every minute a confession of 
the truth trembled upon my tongue, and 
yet the honesty and candor of her love- 
liness turned me into a coward. I felt 
that if I told her I was Maturin Meade, 
an artist, and that I merely lived in 
the same suite of apartments with Lor- 
rimore Lynn, composer of her adored 
Twilight Sonata, she would rise indig- 
nantly and drive me from her presence 
with scorn. During that first visit she 
implored me to play her the Sonata ; 
she even plucked me by the sleeve and 
tried to draw me toward the open piano 
near at hand. And I, who scarcely 
know one note from another, what could 


.I do but sink deeper yet in the mire of 


base deception? I therefore told her 
and with how keen a thrill of self-dis- 
gust !) that I had recently sprained my 
left wrist in a way that prevented me 
from even touching the piano. And 
a little later came her disclosure con- 
cerning her father’s prejudice against 
her knowing musicians. This, I well 
remember, gave me a kind of comfort. 
She, too, was dealing in deception, 
after all.... And so the weeks have 
been gliding on, and now the end 
has come. I worship her, and she has 
sworn to me a hundred times that she 
will never marry any one but myself. 
And I—miserable coward that I am !— 
should at once go to her father and tell 
him all. And yet—and yet, I dare not! 
It is not so much dread of Mr. Ganse- 
voort’s wrath ; it is the thought of her 
contempt as well. And then the confes- 
sional duty which I owe to Lorrimore— 
that friend of friends! Ah,it’s with him 
that I should begin. And yet—the mor- 
tification ! If there is one thing he values 
above all others it is personal honor ; 
and the next is his reputation as a com- 
poser. He will never forgive me for 
having soiled one and tampered with 
the other. Still, I must speak to him 
—I must have it all out with him this 
very night!” 

His final determination had not a 
stimulating effect on Maturin Meade’s 
appetite. He partook of a very delicate 
and solitary dinnerin the café of an 
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hotel not far from his own apartments. 
-When it is chronicled that he quaffed a 
small bottle of Burgundy, slight other 
details of his repast need to be mention- 
ed. Quitting the restaurant, he repaired 
to one of the large and lofty apartment 
houses which face on Central Park. 
The steam-heated hall made him utter 
a sigh of displeasure ; it was so stifling, 
so American in its prodigality of high 
temperature, after the crisp and nip- 
ping refreshment of the moonlit air out- 
side! He asked the neat, alert youth 
who managed the elevator whether Mr. 
Lynn had returned yet, and was answer- 
ed in the negative while they flew up 
together past the ornate gratings that 
served as portals to the various land- 
ings of the stone-floored, fireproof halls. 
Presently he entered the suite of rooms 
which for more than a year past he and 
Lorrimore Lynn had mutually occupied. 
His own studio came first, a chamber 
opulent in choice tapestries, rugs and 
curios, which he had picked up during 
a long residence abroad. He glanced, 
while sinking into an armchair and 
taking the first puff of a new-lighted 
cigarette, at his draped easel, where 
stood a canvas on which he had scarcely 
been able to paint for many days. Lor- 
rimore, it now occurred to him, had not 
only done very little playing of late, but 
had seemed oddly depressed. There, 
just a step away, was his music-room, 
with its two pianos, its pretty Louis 
Quatorze decorations, and its bronze 
tripod in one corner, holding cards to 
teas, receptions, dances. Why did Lor- 
rimore pay no heed, nowadays, to these 
polite social advances? Assuredly he 
went nowhere, for had not he himself 
languidly admitted as much not long 
ago? Could it be possible that Lorri- 
more was also unhappily in love? If 
this were true, his own forthcoming 
declaration would prove easier by far. 
In a few minutes more Lorrimore 
came quietly into the room. He threw 
off his overcoat without a word, and lit 
a cigarette at the glass chimney of the 
rose-shaded lamp only a few inches 
from his friend’s elbow. His dark face, 
with its large, wide-apart eyes, dreamy 
and yet radiant, like those of many 
music-lovers, wore an anxious and 
melancholy look. As he glanced over 
his shoulder at Maturin, their gaze met, 
and for some reason the contact seem- 
ed to embarrass them both. Lorrimore 
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moved toward the fireplace, on whose 
lustrous andirons lay two or three half- 
consumed logs, and seizing the poker 
from a near stand, wrought a ruddy 
blaze with a few sharp thrusts of it. 
Then, as if the sound thus made had 
not served adequately to break the 
oppressive silence, he half-turned, ad- 
dressing his companion. 

“You've dined, I suppose, Maturin ?” 

“Yes,” came the answer. “Have 
you?” 

“Feu.” 

More silence. “ How,” thought Mat- 
urin Meade, “shall I tell him of my 
abominable treachery? I must begin— 
somehow.” 

Lorrimore Lynn slowly strolled from 
the fireplace to the big lamp-lit table, 
beside which his friend was seated. 

He opened at random one of the many 
books that were scattered about it, and 
while listlessly turning over the leaves 
of this, heard a voice within his brain, 
as it were, commanding, monitory, in- 
flexibly stern. “Open your heart,” en- 
joined the voice, “and confess every- 
thing ! It is true that Maturin Meade is 
the soul of honor, and may never for- 
give you when he learns that you have 
dared to assume his name and to pose 
before Lina Van Twiller and ,her two 
old guardians as artist and portrait- 
painter. It is time you got yourself out 
of this hateful snarl, and though Mat- 
urin values his fame in art beyond any- 
thing except his repute as a perfect 
gentleman, your right course is to com- 
mence by first imploring his pardon, and 
then seeking his counsel.” 

There happened to be another easy- 
chair a few paces from that which Mat- 
urin occupied. Lorrimore left off fin- 
gering the leaves of the book he had 
opened, and while sending forth a great 
cloud of cigarette-smoke, sought it and 
sank within its depths. As he didsoa 
mournful memory crossed him of how of- 
ten in previous months they two had sat 
here, side by side in these very chairs, and 
talked together of their separate artistic 
dreams, accomplishments, hopes, and 
their former residence in foreign lands. 

“T must speak now,” said Lorrimore 
to himself. 

And precisely at the same moment 
Maturin was saying to his own thoughts : 

“Here is my opportunity. I have no 
further excuse for delay. Come what 
will, I must speak now!” 


To be completed in our next. 

















{7 HE sport-loving 
peopleof the United 
States and Canada 
are quick to appre- 
ciate and adopt any 
new game which 
demands skill and 
courage in its par- 
ticipants, and at the 
Tee _ same time is attrac- 

” tive to spectators. 
Such games as football, baseball and 
lacrosse combine all these features ad- 
mirably, and to this fact must chiefly 
be attributed their growing popularity. 
What the young men of to-day want is 
a game wherein such valuable manly 
qualities as pluck, strength, agility and 
good judgment can be shown to the 
best advantage ; and what the specta- 


tors want is a game that has dash and” 


excitement connected with it, is lively 
from start to finish, and does not 
necessitate a too great consumption 
of busy folks’ time in the watching 
of it. 

Such a game is what may be termed 
the national winter game of Canada 
ice hockey—and it is quite safe to say 
that if climatic conditions allowed, it 
would speedily become the leading 
winter pastime in New York. 

Hockey is a skating game, there- 
fore few Americans, comparatively 
speaking, can indulge in it. Where 
mild winters prevail it cannot flourish, 
and except in the most northerly States 
of the Union, it could never attain such 
a popularity as it has already found in 
Canada. There every town of a size 
sufficient to maintain a skating -rink 
now possesses at least one club, while 
the larger cities and towns can number 
several. Montreal, the center of the 
game, and where the championship of 
Canada—for that matter, of the world 
as well—is now held, boasts the greater 
number. The members comprise as 
fine specimens of manhood as the ath- 
letic world can produce. 

The name “hockey” is not an un- 
familiar one, having been applied in 
England for years to a game somewhat 
resembling “shinny,” and to which the 
modern game can claim a resemblance 
only through the fact that sticks are 
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made use of in propelling an object 
towards and through a given goal. 

Unlike its namesake, the Canadian 
game requires truly skillful players 
as its exponents, and when properly 
played combines science, fast skating 
and grace. No game is stronger in fix- 
ing the attention of the onlookers. The 
kaleidoscopic changes of formation and 
glancing of varied colors are very 
pleasing as the gayly costumed players 
pass and repass the “puck” from end to 
end of the rink with the speed and ac- 
curacy of a lacrosse ball. 

In Canada the championship matches 
are played, and clubs almost invariably 
practice in covered rinks. 

The rink contains a sheet of ice about 
one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
feet in length by eighty or one hundred 
in width, no especial dimensions being 
stipulated in the rules of the Amateur 
Hockey Association of Canada. 

Seven players constitute a side—their 
endeavor being, with the aid of regu- 
lation hockey-sticks, to pass the puck 
through their adversaries’ goal. 

A few words will be necessary to de- 
scribe both the puck and the stick, the 
principal adjuncts of the game. 

The puck is circular in shape, of vul- 
canized rubber, one inch in thickness, 
with a diameter of three inches. 

The stick is made of hard wood — 
generally ash or hickory—steamed, and 
then bent to form the blade, that the 
grain may run lengthwise, insuring the 
utmost possible strength. It should 
have a thickness of about three-quarters 
of aninch. The blade, or base of the 
stick —that part which rests upon the 
ice—is about one foot in length and an 
inch and a half in width. The handle, 
which is about three and a half feet in 
length, leaves the base at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and is about 
the thickness of the middle part of 
an ordinary billiard cue, enabling the 
player to manipulate it with one hand 
when necessary. These are the general 
dimensions of the stick having been 
found to best fit the requirements of 
the expert; the only rule laid down by 
the association in reference to its manu- 
facture being that the stick shall in no 
part be more than three inches wide. 
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The skate differs somewhat from the 
ordinary blade or figure skate, being 
slightly higher than either of these, that 
greater leverage may be obtained. It 
tests almost flat upon the ice, taking 
thereby a strong grip, and imparting 
speed and steadiness to the player. It 
is screwed to the boot, which is made 
especially strong to stand the strain. 

The rules are somewhat similar to 
those laid down in football, the princi- 
pal one being that a player must al- 
ways be “on side,” ¢. ¢., never playing in 
advance of the puck; consequently he 
cannot take the puck on a pass from a 
player of his own side unless he be 
behind him when the pass is made; 
neither can he, in the same way, touch 
the puck when a “lift” or “shoot ” has 
been made from the stick of a player on 
his own side. 

A player, if he happens to be out of 
play or offside, however, is put onside 
immediately upon a player of the oppos- 
ing team touching the puck. 

The goal-posts are placed six feet 
apart, at the ends of the rink, and are 
‘out feet. high. They are held in posi- 

by being sunk in holes made in the 

e 

\ wooden wall, generally about two 
feet in height, borders the ice. From 

is the puck readily rebounds, and it 
becomes a material factor in the sci- 
ence of the game, as a skillful player, 
when closely checked, often baffles his 
opponents by driving the puck against 
the wall, and by allowing for the re- 
bound, securing possession again at an 
vaexpected point. 
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The puck may be intercepted, but 
must not be carried or knocked forward 
by any part of the skate or person. 

The team is made up as follows : Four 
forwards—one on each wing and two 
center men—a cover-point, a point, and 
a goal-keeper. The three latter men 
take their positions from the forwards 
and maintain a distance of several yards 
apart, the cover-point behind the center 
forward and the point in same relation 
to his cover man. 

Itis the prime duty of the forwards to 
keep “on the puck ’’—in the lingo of the 
hockey fraternity—never allowing the 
opposing team to remain in undisputed 
possession for an instant. They must 
move down the ice in a body, always 
ready to support one another by being 
in a position to receive a pass, shoot at 
goal or assist a fellow-player who is over- 
taxed ; working like bees to keep the 
puck near the goal in their opponents’ 
territory, and to eventually score a game. 

The position of cover-point is the most 
important on the ice and a difficult one 
to fill, The player is both on the offen- 
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sive and the defensive, and must be 
ready at any moment to check a player 
or return the puck; or when he has 
come into possession of it, and a favor- 
able opportunity occurs, to dart through 
the line of opposing forwards in the hope 
of a shot at goal. 

The point should be a tower of 
strength in both checking and lifting. 
Heis purely a defensive player, and must 
allow no man to pass him; while at lift- 
ing he should be an adept, always return- 
ing the puck, if possible, over the heads 
of the players, thus preventing a clear 
shot at goal, or demoralizing an oppo- 
nent’s aim. 

The goal-keeper takes position a few 
inches in advance of the goal-posts, and 
when the goal is threatened brings his 
feet together in the shape of a broad 
wedge, covering as much ground as 
possible between the posts. He is not 
allowed to kneel upon the ice. He must 
be exceedingly quick with his hands, 
nimble on-his skates, and have a good 
eye ; prepared to ward off the puck with 
his stick, catch it in his hands or inter- 
cept it with his skates. He must never 
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leave his goal except under stress at the 
most urgent necessity. 

The captain should be a man choser. 
through his experience as a player and 
for his quickness of judgment. He must 
have the team under perfect control and 
enjoy the complete confidence of his 
men to secure the best results. He must 
make it a point to attend all the prac- 
tice games of his club, taking care that 
the men are practiced in the positions 
they are to occupy in matches, coach- 
ing them, and noting any weak point, 
that it may be strengthened at once. 

In a match the teams play two half- 
hours, changing ends at half-time after 
a rest of ten minutes. Umpires take a 
position behind each goal, and it is their 
duty to decide when a game has been 
scored, 

A referee is chosen by mutual con- 
sent, or is appointed by the association. 
He sees that the rules governing the 
game are enforced, and carries a shrill 


‘whistle, which is blown when a foul play 


has been made. Such a signal stops the 
game, and the puck must be “faced” 
where the foul occurred. The referee 
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has power to rule off a player for per- 
sistent fouling or unnecessarily rough 
play. When the game is called the 
puck is “faced” by being placed between 
the center forward of each team, in the 
center of the ice, who simultaneously 
strike the ice, then each other’s sticks 
three times. After the sticks have met 
the third time, the puck is in play. 

The game is started by a “ face” and 
wages fast and furious; the players 
dart to and fro, here checking, there 
shooting, putting forth the greatest ef- 
forts to preserve their goal from dan- 
ger, or to carry the stronghold of their 
opponents. The puck is passed from 
player to player and from end to end of 
the rink, until a shoutis heard ; the um- 
pire’s hand is raised ; the puck glides 
slowly, unmolested, over the ice, leav- 
ing a dark wake in the pulverized ice 
that has been ground into snow by the 
blades of steel; up go the sticks of the 
winning side. A game has been scored. 

To witness a championship match is 
to at once appreciate hockey. The 
speed attained by the players, the 
clever dodging, the grace with which 
they elude their antagonists, the sharp 
checking, the long “lifts,” the lightning 
“shoots” and the combined and clever 
team-play must go straight to the heart 
of every onlooker, whose admiration 
can never fail to be excited by the great 
exhibition of skill, strength and daring. 
Itis not without its dangers. The rapid- 
ity with which the players move about 
the ice, the hard, close checking, and 
chance knocks from the flying puck 
often inflict a nasty fall or bruise. Hap- 
pily the effects are seldom more than 
temporary in their results. 

The “lift” and the “shoot ” can only 
be acquired after many attempts, and 
although they both appear simple in 
execution to the inexperienced, they 
are most difficult in practice. In a 
“lift” the puck often attains the height 
of twenty or thirty feet, passing over the 
heads of a whole team. 

It should never rise more than a foot 
above the ice in shooting, and accuracy 
in aim is a prime factor to effective play. 
This mode of attack is telling, and dis- 
astrous to the best of goal-keepers. 

In lifting the puck the stick: must be 
held firmly ; the player stands with his 
shoulder in the direction the puck is re- 
quired to go, and with a quick, scooping 
motion the desired rise is given. 





In a “shoot” the player faces the 
direction in which the puck is to travel ; 
and drawing it quickly towards him 
from his right front—if he be a right- 
handed player—and making it describe 
a semicircle, he throws it strongly for- 
ward, at the same time giving the stick 
a slight upward motion. 

Played in the home of the game, hock- 
ey never fails to draw large numbers of 
enthusiasts to important matches ; and 
these spectators give the game their 
undivided attention, filling the air with 
cries of encouragement and applause 
as a player or team shows particularly 
brilliant pieces of play or strategy. 

The matches are witnessed by crowds 
of enthusiastic spectators of both sexes 
and of all classes, from His Excellency 
the Governor-General and his house- 
hold, down to the small boy on the 
rink’s roof, who risks everything from 
the dangers of pneumonia to the police- 
man’s baton, that he may be competent 
to discuss the game played. 

Ladies have proved themselves ardent 
admirers of hockey. Large numbers of 
them attend every important match, 
and more than once teams composed of 
some of Canada’s fairest buds have 
played the game, and played it well. 

Hockey is not so fatiguing as a de- 
scription of the game would lead one to 
suppose. A man playing carefully in 
his appointed position is seldom subject 
to prolonged attack. He either loses 
the puck altogether or passes it to a 
supporter, thus giving himself frequent 
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breathing spells. At the same time it is 
known where he is to be found when 
a pass is contemplated, a man to be 
checked, the puck to be returned, or 
team-play is necessary. 

The Canadian season of 1892 was a 
most successful one. The clubs are 
grouped in two unions, viz., the Ontario 





and Quebec, the latter the more prom- 
inent, inasmuch as the stronger clubs 
and the one at present holding the 
championship of Canada are affiliated 
with it. Its matches were played under 
the “challenge system,” by the rules of 
which the holders of the championship 
are bound to accept any challenge from 
aclub in the union within seven days 
of its receipt, otherwise they lose the 
game by default. 

Early in the year the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association team, hereto- 
fore invincible, lost the title of cham- 
pions to the Ottawas, but regained 
it at the end of the season, much to the 
disgust of the latter, who had defended 
the flags through many a contest. 

The Quebec City Club is one of the 
foremost in this union, while Scott, one 
of its members, is claimed by many to 
be the cleverest player of to-day; but 
every leading club has its pet for whom 
they claim this especial distinction— 
the Ottawas, a Kirby or a Young, and 
in Montreal such names as Hodgson, 
Cameron and Low, become by-words 
in the athletic community, soon after 
the thermometer first registers the 
freezing-point. 

The Ontario Union comprises clubs 
that have been organized within the last 
few years, and consequently is not as 
prominent as the Quebec; but some of 
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its clubs have already made a name 
for themselves, notably that of Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, which promises to make 
a hard fight for first place before another 
season passes. 

The matches of this union were 
played in series. 

One noticeable feature in the progress 
of the game is the number of junior 
clubs in existence and being organized, 
whose members are wonderfully clever 
on their skates, and whose greatest 
ambition is to take a place in the senior 
ranks as soon as strength and weight 
will permit. The players are purely 
amateur, and there is no instance of a 
charge of professionalism having been 
brought to the notice of the executive. 

Cricket and curling are, I believe, 
the only two games over which Ameri- 
cans and Canadians struggle for inter- 
national honors. Why should not Hock- 
ey make a third? There are many 


cities in the border States having suffi- 


cient ice during the winter months to 
make this scheme feasible. 

St. Paul has already proved a rival to 
Montreal, with its carnival of winter 
festivities ; but the game has not as yet 
been domiciled there. 

The season of 1893 promises fair to 
surpass all previous ones, and it is to be 
hoped that the game which has become 
so popular in Canada may find admir- 
ers and participants across the line, and 
in the near future we will find Ameri- 
can clubs competitors for the hockey 
championship of the world. 
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si =a DOWN the old cathedral’s gloomy aisle 
& #3 A white procession solemn pass. 

aig S The gray old priest intones the mass— 


Of fragrant incense clouds rise up the 
while. 

High in the belfry clangs the brazen bell ; 

Its harsh and vibrant, dreary monotone 

Proclaims to earth below one more year 
gone. 
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—§ROFESSOR TYNDALL 
J has pronounced the 
Weisshorn a more diffi- 
cult mountain to climb 
than Monte Rosa. Although 
Monte Rosa is several hun- 
dred feet higher, and its ter- 
tible “Kamm Wes aréte) is 
always dangerous, Tyndall places it 
considerably lower than the Weisshorn 
in the scale of difficulty. And he 
is a good authority, since he was not 
only the first man that ever gained 
the summit of the Weisshorn, but was 
also the first and probably the only 
one that has reached the “ Hédchste 
Spitze” of the Rosa without a guide 
and absolutely alone. But Professor 
Tyndall was an exceptional mountain- 
eer, a man whose nerves were as 
tough as his muscles, whose courage 
and energy never faltered in the most 
terrible danger, whose experience was 
great and varied, and whose equipment 
pre-eminently business-like. As an in- 
stance of this latter trait, it is worth re- 
membering that he made his solitary 
ascent of Monte Rosa in his shirt-sleeves, 






Far out upon the night its hoarse notes swell. 

The organ softly, sweetly, seids its voice 

Over the multitude below. ‘‘ Let peace 

Rest on the earth! Let all rejoice ! 

Let all foul strife and fierce contention cease. 

So speaks the aged priest: ‘‘ There will be 
then 

Glory to God on high, good will toward men.” 
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with one ham sandwich and a demi-bou- 
tedlle of tea. 

But to return to the Weisshorn, and 
the first ascent made of it by Tyndall. 
On the 18th of August, 1861, and at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Tyndall, to- 
gether with his guide, Johann Benen, 
whom he first picked up at the Aiggisch- 
horn in 1858, and another man, named 
Wenger, left the little hotel at Randa, 
in the valley of the Visp, between San 
Niklaus and Zermatt, and slowly made 
their way up the slopes of the opposite 
mountain. A few hours brought them 
to a spot where a projecting rock 
formed a meager roof, and under this 
they prepared to spend the night, Tyn- 
dall sleeping in acouple of sacks brought 
for the purpose, with his head upon a 
knapsack. 

On the first flash of dawn, at 3:30 A. M., 
the party having taken coffee, recom- 
menced the ascent. From the spur on 
which they had bivouacked they had a 
fine view of the mountain. The Weiss- 
horn sprang from the abutting spurs in 
a pyramidal shape, having three faces, 
each edge being a particularly sharp 
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aréte. Tyndall chose the eastern aréte, 
which was approached by a deep snow- 
filled couloir, traversed near the top 
by a wide bergsrand. Up the frozen 
snow of this couloir they went, cutting 
steps every few inches and crossing the 
crevasse without a rope. They then 
diverged to the rocks of the aréte, which 
were found to be treacherous and broken 
up into almost every possible variety of 
form. ‘To surround these required con- 
siderable labor, and the climbers had 
to bend and twist and turn and stretch 
their bodies continually in the endeavor 
to ascend or circumvent the huge crags 
and hollows. This went on for two 
hours, when a halt was called. 

Starting afresh, the ridge became nar- 
rower, and the precipices on each side 
more steep. Suddenly, when the aréte 
had become a mere narrow wall, the 
rocks on either side broke away, leaving 
this wall surmounted by another of snow 


GLACIER (NEAR VIEW). 





about twenty yards in length, and de- 
creasing in thickness upward till it cul- 
minated in a knife-like edge. The man 
of science was for the moment at a loss, 
but the son of the Aips surmounted the 
difficulty by employing one of the forces 
of nature—that of regelation—on which 
practice, and not learning, had brought 
him to rely. Patting and squeezing the 
snow with his foot before resting his 
weight upon it, Benen slowly crossed. 
Even after he had pressed it down, the 
space to stand on was not more than a 
hand’s-breadth, while right and left the 
precipices were appallingly sheer. Tyn- 
dall and Wenger followed him, one at a 
time, and each making use of the same 
method. Practice had taught Benen 
what Tyndall knew in theory—that the 
broken particles of snow immediately 
froze together again, and made a far 
stronger substance than had previously 
existed. At innumerable points this 
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regelation takes place, and what was a 
few moments before a mass of powder 
becomes a semi-solid. 

Passing on, the rocks became more 
rotten, and the greatest care had to be 
taken. Even then large masses were 
occasionally dislodged, which, leaping 
down, loosened others and again others, 
till a whole avalanche of rock thundered 
down on to the ice-fields four thousand 
feet below. 
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At last the great pyramid of silver 
that flung itself upon the blueness of 
the sky came once more into view and 
seemed clearly within reach. Pushing 
on rapidly, they came to the end of the 
aréte on which they had been so long, 
and then worked their way up a huge 
prism of granite, capped by a knife- 
edged peak of snow. The snow ran to 
a point, and the point was the summit 
of the Weisshorn. The feelings of the 
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party on placing this beneath their feet 
must be described in Tyndall’s words : 

“The long-pent feelings of my two 
guides found vent in a wild and reiter- 
ated cheer. Benen shook his arms in 
the air and shouted as a Valaisian, while 
Wenger chimed in with the shriller yell 
of the Oberland. Again and again the 
roar of triumph was sent down. . 
Benen wished to leave some outward 
and visible sign of our success on the 
summit. He deplored having no flag; 
but as a substitute it was proposed that 
he should knock the head off his axe, 
use the handle as a flagstaff, and sur- 
mount it by a red pocket-handkerchief. 
This was done, and for some time sub- 
sequently the extempore banner was 
seen flapping in the wind.” 

The effect of the scene upon Profes- 
sor Tyndall must have been intense to 
have caused him to neglect his usual 
scientific observations. Every other 
mountain that he has climbed has been 


employed by him to illustrate or empha- 
size some scientific truth or theory; but 
to the knowledge and perception of the 
scientist he always added the ardor and 
vigor of one who “clasps the crags with 
hooked hands.” 

The ascent had taken ten hours from 
the bivouac the preceding night, and the 
party were unable to remain long on 
the summit, as it was necessary to clear 
the mountain before sundown. The 
aréte was soon forsaken, and the greater 
part of the descent made chiefly by the 
ice-filled couloirs on the mountain-face. 
It proved to be dangerous work, as av- 
alanches of rock were continually fall- 
ing near them, and they came to the 
conclusion that to follow the aréte was 
the safer course to pursue. But still 
they went down, dropping from ledge 
to ledge, glissading over rock debris 
worn to powder, cutting steps down ice- 
slopes, and working round the edge of 
precipices, here having to skirt across 
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the mountain-face and there having to 
re-ascend for some distance before able 
to descend again; dodging dangerous 
gullies, creeping round cornices on 
hands and knees, and finally reaching 
the glaciers in safety just as the sun was 
setting. From there to the lower pine- 
clad slopes—the real Alps—and down 
again into the valley of the Visp and on 
to Randa, was easy walking but, owing 
to the darkness, disagreeable 
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Zwillinge and Breithorn, it asserts it- 
self, when seen from the Gorner Grat, 
as only inferior to Monte Rosa. At the 
head of that vast glacier of Gorner, 
which winds among the mightiest of 
peaks inits twelve-mile course to the 
valley of Zermatt, there stands the Lys- 
kamm and Monte Rosa—twin giants— 
preventing the summer breezes of the 
plains of Lombardy from approaching 
near enough to destroy the frozen 














THE WEISSHORN. 


II. 


The Lyskamm, which rises to the 
height of 14,889 feet, is one of the most 
stupendous mountains in the High Alps. 
Attached on the east side to Monte 
Rosa by the Lyskamm Joch, and on the 
west side to the mountain masses of the 


beauty of that world of untainted snow. 
The vicinity of the Lyskamm to Monte 
Rosa, which is only about 300 feet its 
superior in height, may perhaps account 
for its being so much less popular, but 
to the Alpine climber who appreciates 
not only actual height, but also difficul- 
ties of ascent and ultimate view, there 
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is hardly a mountain in the Zermatt 
region that presents more varied attrac- 
tions than the Lyskamm. 

On the 19th of August, 1861—the 
very day that Tyndall had conquered the 
Weisshorn—a party, under the leader- 
ship of the late Rev. John Frederick 
Hardy, of Cambridge University, and 
composed of Professor Ramsay and 
seven others, together with Pierre 
Perren, Cachat, Herr, Lochmatter, and 
Stephen Taugwald as guides, started 
to conquer the virgin peak of the Lys- 
kamm from that auberge beloved of 
mountaineers—Seiler’s Inn, on the Rif- 
fel Berg. 

At 1:40 A.M., under a brilliant moon, 
the party started from the Riffel, and 
wound along that well-known narrow 
track on the face of the steep ridge that 
rises from the Gorner Glacier and cul- 
minates in the Gorner Grat. In about 
an hour’s time they reached the glacier, 
and crossing it obliquely, arrived at the 
large rock-cliff at the foot of the Rosa 
—the “Auf der Platte "—at 4:15 a.m. At 
this spot the huge Monte Rosa and 
Grenz glaciers meet and mingle with 
the Gorner Glacier. From the Lys Col, 
seven thousand feet above, the Grenz 
pours down wave upon wave of alter- 
nate hummock and crevasse, forming a 
noble and most difficult division between 
the sheer precipices of Monte Rosa and 
the snow-clad cliffs of the Lyskamm. 

Up the glacier they had to go, and 
the party being too large for one rope, 
was split into two divisions, Perren, 
Hardy, Ramsay and four others form- 
ing the first. 

The weather was fine, the sun not too 
hot, and the wind in the right direction. 
Everything pointed to the probability 
of success. The snow lying on the 
glacier was in excellent condition, but 
the crevasses were so numerous as to 
make progress slow. In and out, back- 
wards and forwards, the long line of 
climbers, in Indian file, steadily pushed 
their way upward for the first two hours 
and a half, and then, turning to the 
right, made straight up a stiff snow- 
slope in the direction of the summit. 

At nine o’clock the ascent of the aréte 
was begun, Pierre Perren leading the 
way. The aréte was, as is usual, very 
irregular, now being simply an edge 
with sheer precipices on either hand, 
and now widening out till they were 
able to walk up it without great diffi- 





culty. But the ascent was trying, and 
at several places the clinometer showed 
the angle of ascent to be thirty-six de- 
grees, and the incline of the slopes each 
side to be fifty-two. 

After being on the aréte for an hour 
and a half, during which the climbing 
had been hard, they reached a small 
plateau, whence they were able to see 
the summit. The work before them 
was difficult enough, but victory seemed 
close at hand. Step by step, hand over 
hand, a sudden slip, and as sudden a 
check by the rope, then a pause for a 
few moments’ rest, then again upward, 
and the distance between them and the 
summit steadily grew less and less. At 
last the snow ceased, and there remained 
nothing but a narrow and very steep 
slope of ice. Every footstep had to be 
made with the ice-axe, and every foot 
had to be planted init. The air was in- 
tensely cold, but fortunately there was 
little wind. The summit was very near ; 
hearts beat high, and the axe descended 
with a swifter swing, and the feet of the 
climbers kept time to the axe. The 
supreme moment had come; but I will 
describe it in the words that Mr. Hardy 
used in narrating it to me: 

“Pierre Perren was ahead, when sud- 
denly he turned and called to me: 
‘Herr Hardy! would you like to be the 
first to set foot on the top?’ 

“«Oh, yes, by all means, Peter,’ and in 
another minute Peter stood aside, hat 
in hand, and I passed him and found 
myself upon the summit, the first man 
that has ever trodden its eternal snows, 
and nearly fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea! 

“When all stood upon the top the 
excitement was intense. Shouts of tri- 
umph and mutual congratulations gave 
way to a German hymn, and then ‘God 
save the Queen!’” 

After remaining on the summit near- 
ly an hour the descent of the aréte was 
commenced. This was the most peril- 
ous part of the expedition. Face to 
the snow, hand under hand, looking 
through their legs for the footholds 
below, sudden slips, ominous pauses, 
the deep voices of the guides uttering 
words of caution and direction, the 
chip of the ice-axe, the deep plunge of 
its staff, at one time “arrétez,” at an- 
other “en avant,” quickly spoken—and 
this describes briefly the descent of the 
aréte, which occupied two long hours 
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of mental and bodily strain. The rest 
of the way was down the steep snow- 
slope—in the old steps—on to the 
glacier and thence to the “Auf der 
Platte,” which they reached at 4:30— 
four hours from the summit; then on 
again— along the Gorner Glacier, past 
the Riffel Berg, and down to Zermatt 
by nine o’clock that evening. 

There they found welcome and wine 
and warm congratulations, 


III. 


The monarch of European mountains, 
and the highest point of that incom- 
parable range which lies to the south- 
east of Chamounix, is not an isolated 
peak like the Matterhorn, but simply 
the loftiest point of the stupendous 
chain of snow-clad domes and splintered 
aiguilles that together form the moun- 
tain-mass of Mont Blanc. 

Viewed from the Flégére, an emi- 
nence on the northern side of the valley, 
about two hours’ walk from Chamounix, 
and perhaps the best point of view of 
the entire range, the scene is wonderful. 
Immediately before you there sweeps 
down the world-famed Mer de Glace, 
called in its lower regions the Glacier 
des Bois, while at its head tower the prec- 
ipices of the Grandes Jorasses, and on 
the left the rocky aiguilles Verk and du 
Dra. On the right, to the south, aiguille 
succeeds aiguille in rapid and imposing 
sequence, each more jagged and more 
lofty than the last; and then, rearing 
his white head above them all, the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, still farther away ; 
but part of the same stupendous chain, 
is the Dome du Goiiter, bearing a won- 
derful resemblance to the higher sum- 
mit, and itself over 15,000 feet in height; 
and then more aiguilles and snow-slopes, 
till the eye can see no farther. 

From Chamounix, which is annually 
visited by nearly twenty thousand peo- 
ple, the view is too confined; Mont 
Blanc towers too directly overhead, and 
is too much in perspective for the dis- 
tances to be appreciated. One must re- 
tire from the foot of the mountain to 
the opposite side of the valley, and 
then climb some two or three thousand 
feet before the eye is enabled to grasp 
the greatness before it. Then it is, 
when that great dome far off against 
the sky rises above the glittering pinna- 
cles around it, above the Aiguilles du 
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Midi, du Gotiter, and du Plau—above the 
descending yet frozen waters of glacier 
after glacier till well-nigh a score can 
be countedon the hand—above all that 
world of ice and snow and rock and 
pine-clad slopes—then it is that the maj- 
esty of it compels homage, and the en- 
chantment that has lured so many to its 
dangers allures again. 

The ascent made in 1858 by Sir Alfred 
Wills, later a judge of the High Court 
of Justice, but then simply a rising bar- 
rister, in company with Professor Tyn- 
dall, has been selected on the dual merit 
of its being famous for the exceptional 
difficulties overcome upon that occasion 
by two men whose names are as “ house- 
hold words.” 

The chief object of this ascent was to 
place upon the summit a minimum ther- 
mometer, in order to ascertain the low- 
est winter temper- 
ature at that great 
elevation. The 
idea was Auguste 
Balmat’s—the fa- 
mous guide; and 
it is to be remem- 
bered to his credit 
that he led and 
guided the par- 
ty to the sum- 
mit and back 
again in 
safety 
amid 
great 
dif fi- 
culty 
and 
severe 
suffering on his own part, and posi- 
tively refused to receive the slightest 
remuneration in return. Balmat had 
contemplated this expedition in the 
previous year, but had been prevented 
from carrying out his project. In the 
following winter Professor Tyndall 
had obtained a grant from the Royal 
Society for purchasing first-rate in- 
struments, and, on arriving at Cha- 
mounix in the September of 1858, pro- 
posed to Balmat to make the ascent and 
deposit the thermometers on the sum- 
mit. Balmat was at the time acting as 
Mr. Wills’ guide, and so it came about 
that the great professor of natural 
philosophy and the later famed judge 
of the High Court of Justice—both ex- 
cellent mountaineers—joined hands to- 
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gether and agreed to assist Balmat in 
carrying out his design. 

On the 13th of September, 1858, the 
party sallied forth from the cabane of 
the Grands Mulets, where the evening 
and night are always spent before the 
ascent of the summit, and where, accord- 
ingly, Wills and his party had passed 
the night. It was here that Wills and 
Tyndall, simultaneously and independ- 
ently, made the discovery of the comet. 

Climbing at once became serious. 
Crevasse after crevasse—some of enor- 
mous size and requiring great care in 
crossing—yawned across the path, which 
ascends at a steep angle and makes 
much of the climbing hand-over-hand 
work. Before long they had reached 
the Petit Plateau, a vast hollow at 
the base of the Dome, where the view 
of the pleasant vale of Chamounix is 
lost, and with it all the sights and sounds 
that bind one to the inhabited world. 
Vast seracs, or ice-cliffs, tower overhead, 
and in fine weather the sky gleams 
through their broken masses a deep 
dark-blue. Across the snow-plain of 
the Petit Plateau, threading in and out 
of the remains of former ice avalanches, 
the party, with Balmat at their head, 
ascended the succession of vast snow- 
banks, each separated from the next by 
wide and long crevasses of profound 
depth, that lead to the Grand Plateau. 
At this point, nearly 13,000 feet above 
sea-level, they arrived about half an 
hour before sunrise, and having taken 
three hours from the Grand Mulets. 
The weather was still fine and the air 
dry and crisp, but it was soon to change. 
On the farther side of the Grand Pla- 
teau are some rocks, and between them 
and the base of the Monts Maudits the 
Corridor commences. This is one of 
the most dangerous parts of the ascent, 
torn asunder, as it is, by innumerable 
crevasses ; and it frequently proves an 
insurmountable difficulty. On this oc- 
casion, however, it was_ successfully 
scaled, and the foot of the Mur de la 
Cote reached, where the party found 
themselves in a dense mass of unriven 
cloud. This is the first point from 
which the view of the Italian side is 
obtained, but over the mountains of 
Piedmont and the plains of Lombardy 
an impenetrable veil was drawn. From 
that moment the summit itself was lost, 
and they never saw it again till it was 
below their feet. 
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The Mur de la Cote is aslope of ice of 
great steepness, having an angle of at 
least forty-five degrees. There are two 
sides, of which that toward Italy is the 
steeper. When soft snow is not lying 
on it the ascent is terribly laborious, 
and steps have to be cut the whole way 
up to the top, some four or five hundred 
feet above. A slip would be fatal on 
either side, and the footholds of the 
guides are so insecure that they could 
not check a falling body. It was there- 
fore remarkably fortunate that upon 
this occasion the snow was so soft and 
deep that not a single step had to be 
cut. Had it been otherwise it is hardly 
likely, in the gloom of that snow-drift- 
ing cloud and frozen mist, and in the 
ever-increasing fury of the icy blasts, 
that even the rigor and pluck of such 
mountaineers as Tyndall, Wills and 
Balmat would have prevented their 
failing in the attempt. As they as- 
cended higher and higher, passing from 
the Mur to the Calotte amid the re- 
doubled rage of the storm, they found 
their breath much affected by the 
height and violent wind, but still they 
kept on, and at last discovered from the 
slope terminating that they were stand- 
ing on the summit. There was abso- 
lutely no view—nothing but an impene- 
trable veil of frozen cloud. The weather 
had grown from bad to worse; the mist 
whirled round them more thickly, drifts 
of powdered snow swept past them, bit- 
ter blasts of almost freezing air burst 
upon them from every side, and the 
deadliest cold struck through their 
bodies and seemed to paralyze the ac- 
tion of their hearts. It was half-past 
nine, but of the warm sun that was il- 
lumining the sultry valleys far below, 
not a glimmer was discernible. 

After an hour had passed away in 
scientific experiments by the professor, 
he became alarmed at the frozen appear- 
ance of the party, and proposed an imme- 
diate descent. The faces of the men had 
become almost black, and their features 
were shrunk and shriveled like those of 
aged men. Their clothes and hair— 
even their very eyelashes— were stiff 
and straight with ice. They packed up 
in silence and turned their backs upon 
the summit. 

Not a single trace of their ascent re- 
mained—all had been obliterated by the 
swirling snow. Peril gathered closely 
round them, and danger lay in their 
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footsteps, but the unerring sagacity of 
Balmat led them safely down the ter- 
rible side of the Calotte. And here, to 
make matters worse, Balmat discovered 
that his hands were frost-bitten. He 
began to rub them vigorously with 
snow, and finding them unaffected by 
this usual remedy, begged Wills and 
Tyndall to hit them as hard as they 
could, 

“Strike, strike hard,” he said; “do 
not fear—hard, ard /” 

Taking off their heavy, fingerless 
gloves, they struck his senseless hands 
with all their might, until Wills, over- 
come with fatigue in that rarefied at- 
mosphere, fell back exhausted upon the 
snow. Then brandy and liqueur were 
rubbed into them, and after half an hour 
feeling began to return. But with it 
came agony. Balmat, despite his great 
strength and heroic courage, stamped 
and writhed about upon the snow; his 


face contracted and quivered with pain,. 


and his nostrils were distended with 
spasmodic gasps. Every few minutes 
he would exclaim, “Hélas! Je souffre, 
je souffre!” For three-quarters of an 
hour they waited in the howling of that 
wind and the drifting of the snow, al- 
most helpless spectators of Balmat’s 
agony. Then slowly and cautiously 
they descended the Mur de la Cote. 
They had to exercise the greatest care, 
for in places the deep snow had been 
swept off by the wind, and the ice be- 
neath laid bare. 

At last, when half-way down the Cor- 
ridor, they passed out of the worst of 
the storm, and on arriving at the Grand 
Plateau they left its arctic bitterness 
behind and—such are the vicissitudes 
of mountain climbing—came almost in 
a moment into a semi-tropical climate. 
The rays of an unclouded sun poured 
down upon them, and the glitter and 
heat radiating from the snow became 
almost unbearable. But the contrast, 
severe as it was, was hailed with de- 
light, and they hurried down with 
lightened hearts to the Grand Mulets, 
arriving there before three p.m., after 
an absence of over thirteen hours. 

Balmat’s hands were very painful the 
whole way back, and it was many weeks 
before they entirely recovered, andeven 
then with the loss of several nails. Yet 
he never complained, only saying that 
if he lost the use of them altogether he 
would be glad it had been in the service 


of science. Fortunately no such mis- 
fortune was to befall him, and such was 
his courage and his pluck that exactly 
one week after they had shivered in the 
howling fury of that storm upon Mont 
Blane he and Alfred Wills stood to- 
gether upon the “Hdéchste Spitze” of 
Monte Rosa! 


IV. 

The first ascent of the Finsteraarhorn 
by members of the English Alpine Club 
may be rightly regarded as one of the 
“famous ascents” in the best sense of 
that phrase. The Finsteraarhorn is a 
terrible mountain, as rugged as it is 
steep, with escarpments and precipices 
as sheer as they are lofty. As the mon- 
arch of the Oberland, it is in every way 
worthy of its supreme position; and, 
consequently, the greatest interest and 
excitement were felt in the Alpine world 
when, after a lapse of sixteen years, the 
summit was reached, for the second 
time in its history, by a party of experi- 
enced climbers. This party consisted of 
Hardy and Kennedy, the two Mathews 
and Ellis; Johann Jaun, who was the 
guide to Herr Solger in 1841 ; Simonde, 
Jean Baptiste Croz, and two other 
guides, a servant of Kennedy’s, and a 
porter —twelve in all. 

They left the A2ggischhorn Hotel at 
2:30 Pp. M., August 12, 1857, and round- 
ing the brow of the Aggischhorn, skirt- 
ed the shores of the Mirjelen See, and 
got on tothe great Aletsch Glacier. Pro- 
ceeding up the glacier, which is fifteen 
miles long and the largest on the Alps, 
they arrived about sundown at the cavity 
in the rocky base of the Faulberg, where 
is now erected the Concordia Hut, and 
here they encamped for the night. 

This resting-place commands one of 
the very finest views in the Alps., You 
look upon the confluence of three huge 
glaciers, which, having united, roll 
downward in a grand _ semicircular 
sweep, under the name of the Aletsch 
Glacier, until they suddenly break off in 
a terrific ice-fall and give birth to a leap- 
ing torrent at the foot of the Bel Alp. 
Mr. Hardy once told me that he named 
the scene of that great confluence “ The 
Place de la Concorde of Nature,” and 
he was certainly felicitous in his 
choice. Wherever you turn, there rises 
a lofty dome and spreads a noble road. 
Ménch, the Jungfrau, the Eiger, the 
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Viescherhérner and a dozen other spires 
and domes of splintered rock or endur- 
ing snow, and from their slopes descend 
the frozen waters of many glaciers. 

At 2:30 on the following morning the 
party left the Concordia Hut, and shap- 
ing their course about due east, in a 
couple of hours the Finsteraarhorn came 
into view from summit to base; but the 
base was some hundreds of feet below. 
On reaching the foot they breakfasted, 
and then started again — this time right 
up the monarch himself. “ For the next 
two hours,” says Hardy, “we are climb- 
ing up a wall of rock which seems 
almost vertical. Now hand over hand; 
now getting well into a corner, and 
bringing our backs into play after the 
fashion of chimney-sweeps; now com- 
ing to some awkward place, where the 
tallest man must go first, for his arms 
alone are long enough to feel the way, 
and choosing some safe ledge, must 
stretch down thence a helping hand to 
his shorter brethren, who occasionally, 
too, are thankful for a shove behind’; 
now, completely baffled by some mon- 
strous crag, we are driven to take to the 
hard snow at the side and ascend by 
sharp, short zigzags, which, without the 
confidence-inspiring rope, are not alto- 
gether pleasant ; then back again tothe 
rocks, and holding on like grim death, 
or taking advantage of some small— 
very small— plateau for a moment’s de- 
lay, while we wipe the streaming sweat 
from our faces; on again, with a cry to 
those, below to look out, for the stones 
beneath our feet are giving way and 
crushing downwards, till at last our ad- 
vanced guard gives notice that we have 
reached the top of the rocks, and that a 
great slope of snow stretches upward 
before us as far as we can see.” 

At 9:15 they reached the knife-like 
edge known as the Strahlgrat. It is 
here that, for the first time, the Fins- 
kraar Glacier, with its wonderful basin 
5,000 feet below, comes into view. Up 
to this point the scene is superb in every 
direction save to the eastward, which is 
barred by the mountain till the Strahl- 
grat is reached. Here, also, the aréte 
commences, only to terminate in the 
summit. And here a guide and Mr. 








Kennedy’s servant were left behind, 
and the party were unroped; Auguste 
Simond, who was leading, deciding that 
“ici chacun pour lui-méme.” 

The truth is that the aréte is so nar- 
row and slippery, and the precipices on 
either hand so sheer, that if but one 
slipped he would drag the others from 
their hold. The precipice on the eastern 
side is some 5,000 feet in height, and on 
the western side a snow-slope, having 
an incline of nearly seventy degrees, 
stretches away for a longer distance still. 
The aréte itself is only wide enough for 
one at atime, and in many places it is 
covered by snow curling over from the 
western side and overhanging the prec- 
ipice. It was at this aréte that they 
went, proceeding with the utmost cau- 
tion, and testing the foothold with the 
stock before trusting to it. Several times 
the stock pierced the snow and left a 
hole through which the glaciers could 
be seen thousands and thousands of feet 
below. Asthey approached the summit 
the aréte became steeper and more dan- 
gerously narrow, and they had to crawl 
on hands and knees for some distance. 
Indeed, the whole way up the aréte the 
hands were as much used as the feet. 
At last the angle of ascent suddenly les- 
sened, to increase to still greater steep- 
ness a few yards farther on, and the next 
minute they were on the summit. 

This was small, in the form of a semi- 
circle and rather flat ; and in the center 
was the “ Mann,” or cairn of stones that 
had been made by Solger and Jaun in 
1841. To clamber to the top of this was 
but a moment’s work for Hardy, and, 
hat in hand, he started and led a trium- 
phant chorus of cheers. They sat down 
to rest and take in the vast magnificence 
of the view. This is beyond description ; 
one can better imagine what splendor 
is encompassed in a panorama some 
three hundred miles in circumference, 
and in which not one single trace of 
green can be discovered — nothing but 
the black rock and glaring snow of 
mountain peaks and passes, hacking and 
hewing the horizon into an infinity of 
form. 

ARTHUR MonTeEriorE, F.R.G.S. 
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ARDLY daylight, 
yet Ben’s build- 
ing a fire rouses 
me. He scrapes 

away the ashes and blows steadily upon 
the coals until the fat lightwood splin- 
ters ignite, sputtering at first like the 
wet wick of a lighted candle. Then, 
as the blazing pine-knots illumine the 
room with a ruddy glow, he sweeps 
the hearth and betakes himself to 
the blacking-brush; the low, rubbing 
sound, chiming in with the fire’s sub- 
dued roar, lulls me back to sleep. 

The dropping of a boot again rouses 
me (one of Ben’s premeditated accidents, 
no doubt), and with a yawn I turn over. 

“Cap’n,” he says, as he catches my 
eye, “ole Belle done got nine puppies 
down yonder at de hoss lot.” 

“The mischief she has!” I exclaim, 
affecting surprise. 

“ Yassir, she is,” he asserts, grinning. 
“T’d er tole you "bout it las’ night,” 
he continues apologetically, “but when 
you come I wus done gone over ter Un- 
ker Billy Sikes’ t’er quiltin’.” 

"Ta" ft say, “ and left me to put up 
the horses.” 

“Nawsir, I didn’,” deprecatingly. wa | 
done fix’ de feed, an’ mammy promis’ 
ter make Unker Wash tak’um. We didn’ 
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know fer sho you'd come las’ night,” he 
explains, twisting about uneasily. 

Ben’s drawling tone would do credit 
to the veriest swell of upper tendom. 
He is my factotum, house-servant, stud- 
groom and kennel-manager, and his 
mother housekeeper and cook. His skin 
is the color of old mahogany, his teeth 
sound as billiard balls, and his eyes look 
like “chinkapins floating in milk.” That 
isn’t a very good simile, either, for Ben’s 
eyes are much larger than chinkapins ; 
still it will do. Living ina city, he ought 
to make his fortune as a bootblack ; can 
hook up and drive a team equal to a 
trained coachman, is a fair groom, and 
can accomplish that most difficult of 
feats—saddle a horse correctly. The 
saddle-cloth is never put on wrinkled or 
awry, the curb-chain and throat-latch 
are always just right, and underneath 
the head-stall the foretop and mane are 
invariably well smoothed out. 

“T kan buckle dat gyirth no tighter,” 
he is wont to say, “ wi’ dat hoss right 
out de stable ; when yo’ go er piece*hit 
better be tuck up some.’ 

In addition to his other accomplish- 
ments, Ben isa judge of weather—seem- 
ingly by intuition— and he knows the 
“usin’ groun’” of every covey of birds. 
on the place. 
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“Well,” I say, getting out of bed, 
“and how do you know that Belle has 
pups?” 

“ Kase I seed ’um,” he replies, chuck- 
ling. “She didn’ come when I fed de 
dogs las’ Monday night, doI call’d ’er 
an’ call’d ’er ; an’ she did’n’ come twel 
mos’ Chuesday dinner-time. I seed she 
had puppies som’ers, so I foller’d ’er, 
an’ when she went onder de little co’n 
crib, I crawled onder dare too, an’ seed 
“um.” 

“Most on ’um jes like dat dog uv Zeke 
Simmons,” he adds after a short pause, 
observing me closely to note the effect 
of this last announcement. 

“ Well, what of it?’ I ask. “Isn’t Rat- 
tler a good dog and a well-bred hound ?” 

Ben knows that he is; so his only re- 
ply is that inexpressive, single utterance, 
—a half-laugh, half-grunt—which young 
negroes make when puzzled for an an- 
swer : 

“Un-hunh!” 

“ What’s the matter with Rattler?” I 
insist, for I know the boy’s dislike to 
the dog; a dislike founded on his race’s 
prejudice to what they term “ po’ white 
folks,” my friendship with Zeke being 
the one thornin Ben’s flesh. 

“ Nuthin’ de matter wid ’im,” he re- 
plies, “only he sich er onfrien’ly dog ; 
he so selfish he won’ hunt none ef he 
fin’ out you lookin’ at ’im, an he’druther 
run by hisse’f’an wid de pack eny time. 
An’ when'he do run wid ’um, he won’ 
open lessen he in de lead—he dat stub- 
bo’n.” ! 

“Yes,” I say, “and he’s oftenerin the 
lead than elsewhere, isn’t he ? and he can 
catch a fox by himself, too, can’t he?” 

As Ben can’t deny this, he again utters 
his meaningless guttural. 

After breakfast, while enjoying my 
first pipe by the sitting-room fire, he 
comes in with the pups. 

“Dare dey is, sir,” he says, placing 
them from a large basket onto the floor, 
whence they immediately commence to 
squirm about and whine. This brings 
old Belle to the door, where she stands 
regarding us with half-abashed anxiety. 

“ Da’ ain’ but one runt in de crowd,” 
says Ben, “ an’ shede spit immige uv ’er 
mammy. You gwin’ keep ’er, ain’t you, 
Cap'n?” His tone has in it a pleading 
little short of pathos. 

“ And this fellow,” I say, ignoring his 
question, “is the ‘spit immige’ of his 
daddy.” 


Ben regards the pup with an ominous 
frown. 

“He won’ eben whine when he yer 
pinched,” he says, in a tone expressive 
of his contempt for the pup’s showing 
so early so marked a characterism of his 
sire. “ Looker dare, sir!” holding him up 
by the loose skin about the neck and ears. 

He is a little brown fellow, as are most 
of the others, and in this respect re- 
sembles his sire, who is of that peculiar 
color—a blending of black hairs with the 
rich yellow tan— which gives to a dog 
asmutty appearance. He has a narrow 
white blaze in the face, and the tips of 
his toes are white also. 

“Take them out,” I order, “and if 
you see Zeke to-day, you can tell him 
about them.” 

“ He already knows it,” replies Ben ; 
“he come over yistidday ebenin’ an’ lef’ 
wo’d dat ole buck done come back in de 
ma’sh. He say he seed his tracks in de 
peafiel’, and soon’s yo’ come, yo’ better 
les’ go kill ’im ’fo’ dem Rollins boys 
fin’ it out and run ’im off erg’in.” 

“ All right,” I answer, “saddle Toby ; 
I'll go to-day.” 
% ® * % * 

Zeke Simmons owns a little tract of 
sandhill land a few miles back in the 
pines, and his chief business is turpentine 
getting, though he is a farmer, too, on a 
small scale. A mere boy, he entered the 
Confederate army and for four years did 
the full duty of a man, reaching home 
after the war to find his old parents in 
a most distressed condition. Their little 
sandhill farm had produced but a small 
crop the previous season, and what had 
not been consumed before the armies 
came was then swept away. But Zeke 
soon put the pot to boiling. Under the 
directions of his father he split the 
lightwood and made a small tar-kiln, 
often going to bed hungry till the tar 
was safely sold ; but Zeke did not mind 
being hungry—he was used to it—half 
as much as he did the increasing infirm- 
ity of his parents. Then he “cornered” 
the old “boxes” in the pines, and 
“chipped” with a vengeance till they 
ran full of turpentine. His first “dip- 
ping” brought a snug sum of money, for 
it sold at a high figure then, and once 
more peace and plenty reigned in the 
Simmons cabin. Indeed,in a very short 
while the Simmonses were in easier cir- 
cumstances than possibly ever before, 
for the woods on the little place of some 
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two or three hundred acres, were chock- 
full of lightwood, and the pines ran tur- 
pentine at each chipping as if anxious 
to make up for their four years’ idleness. 
Zeke chipped the pines and aided his 
father in the work of making barrels to 
hold the dip; he also looked after the 
hired boy, who, with a yoke of oxen, did 
all the hauling. Later he purchased a 
mule. He alsodid most of the dipping. 
One after another the old folks died, 
leaving Zeke sole heir to all the prop- 
erty; not a very valuable one, to be 
sure, still it made him independent, 
and really much better off than two- 
thirds of his former fellow-soldiers ; for 
Zeke’s property was free from encum- 
brance. I gave the boy every encour- 
agement, and as a consequence there 
existed between us a bond of friendship, 
the strength of which I was little con- 
scious of at the time. And this bond 
was further strengthened by our mutual 
fondness for sport. , 
At Appomattox, Zeke was one of the 
three left of his company to surrender ; 
all the rest had been either killed or 
captured. With a stout wooden staff, 
and a haversack full of General Grant’s 
rations, he commenced his homeward 
march; but before clearing the army- 
covered district he made a new acquaint- 
ance. His party had stopped for lunch 
by the wayside, when an old female 
hound joinedthem. She seemed utterly 
lost and miserable, Zeke threw her the 
remains of his lunch, and without giving 
her afurtherthought resumed his march; 
but she followed him on, and that night 
shared his camp-fire. He had not the 
heart, he said, to drive her away, so 
she accompanied him home. She was 
a fine-looking old black-and-tan, with 
every appearance of good breeding. 
She had the wide, bushy thighs and hairy 
half-tail of the true foxhound, with body 
and foreparts to correspond ; the long, 
arched neck; high, pointed forehead, 
well-placed ears, and muzzle, whose 
profile reminded one of an old doe, pro- 
nounced her an aristocrat among canines. 
In a few weeks she had pups and 
died; Zeke selected the best one, and 
managed to raise it by compelling a 
nanny-goat to yield up to it, daily, a 
portion of her well-filled udder. 
“That’s a fine pup of Zeke’s,” I said to 
the Major one day when we all three 
met at the turpentine distillery, the pup 
following Zeke. 
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“By George, he’s a rattler!” replied 
the Major. “Did you ever see such a 
thigh and loin?” 

“Well,” said Zeke, pleased enough at 
the admiration, “I been pesterin’ mer- 
se’f what ter name ’im, but the Major’s 
struck it t’er ‘T’—I’ll call ’im Rattler.” 

* * * * * 


It’s a cunning old buck we expect to 
hunt. Usually the sound of a horn or 
the babbling of a hound sends him steal- 
ing out of the drive before the stands 
can be filled. Again, he varies this by 
remaining in his bed till the pack liter- 
ally surrounds him, or passes by; then 
springing up, he dashes back —some- 
times through their very midst—to leave 
the drive by a totally unexpected run. 
Great caution, I know, is necessary to 
circumvent him, and to this end I re- 
solve—leaving my own pack at home— 
to depend alone upon Zeke Simmons’ 
Rattler. 

Although not deficient in nose, for on 
occasion he will cry as cold a trail as 
any hound, Zeke’s dog has a self-taught 
habit, and one he has often turned to 
advantage—of silently hunting till game 
is found. With him alone, I argue, we 
shall most likely surprise the buck in 
his bed ; besides, with only a single pur- 
suer he will be less apt to bolt at once 
for the river: 

While assisting Ben to confine the 
pack, he makes an earnest appeal to 
accompany me. 

“What is there for you to ride?” I 
ask, “Tinker’s lame.” 

“ Shillin’ in de stable, sir; Unker Billy 
grubbin’ up dat piece er new groun’.” 

Shilling is a diminutive plow-horse of 
the wire-grass breed. Uncle Billy claims 
him, works him and pets him. He is 
an active little bundle of sinew and mus- 
cle, tough, and sometimes as stubborn 
asamule. As heand Ben rarely agree, 
I am sure of some amusement in the 
woods. 

“All right,” I assent ; “saddle him and 
come on.” 

Zeke is expecting me, so no time is 
lost in getting to the woods. “Cap’n,” 
he says, as we ride slowly through the 
pines, “you better stan’ on t’other side 
the ma’sh this mornin’. The lower stan’s 
the bes’; an’ by sendin’ Ben ter the upper 
one wi’ the hosses, you mighty apt ter git 
er shoot at the ole feller.” 

“But suppose he comes out on this 
side, as he has usually done ?” 
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“T don’ b’lieve he'll try it —they been 
shootin’ at ’im so much over hyur; be- 
sides, the win’ ain’ right — but ef he do, 
I’ll see’ ef I kan stop ’im.” 

The drive is one of the large poco- 
sons so common to the lower pine coun- 
try. Lake-like in formation, in autumn 
it is usually sufficiently dry to afford an 
excellent retreat for game. Its growth 
is a low thick tangle of bush and vine, 
so gnarled and knotted and interlocked 
that it seems utterly impenetrable; yet 
a buck with the widest branching an- 
tlers slips through it at good speed with 
scarcely the ruffle of a leaf. This body 
of low-growing bush makes a great 
opening in the pine-woods, and to 
me, standing near its margin, the out- 
stretched flat-topped surface looks likea 
grassy plain. On the far side the even 
top-line of the pines shows blue-green 
against the sky—a relief to the eye from 
the dazzling rays of the autumn sunlight 
that lies shimmering between. 

The velds of Mashonaland must, I 
think, somewhat resemble this. Here 
and there in the marsh a young rosemary, 
sticking its small dark top from out the 
bush, suggests the grotesque head-dress 
of an African chief, the sun’s glint on a 
breeze-stirred bay-leaf a flash from the 
point of his spear. 

As I stand thus playing. with fancy, I 
hear the hound. He is trailing, and con- 
trary to his usual habit, cries freely. 

Surely, I think, the buck will never 
stand that; if he pursue his usual tactics 
he is dlready up and away. I must keep 
a sharp lookout and be ready, lest he 
come stealing by. 

The hound is quite a distance off. At 
first his voice is like the tinkle of a bell. 
Then at intervals it floats out, clear and 
penetrating as a bugle’s call, yet soft as 
an echo from dreamland. Nearer and 
nearer he gradually works in my direc- 
tion, until less than a quarter of a mile 
separates us. Finally his cry ceases, 
and for what seems an age nothing 
breaks the deep stillness. Suddenly he 
bursts into full cry—a cry that makes 
the heart leap and sends the warm blood 
surging through the veins; a cry intel- 
ligible to the sportsman as spoken words. 
It tells as plainly as print, of the quick 
flight of game, started from its lair by 
the dog’s instinctive, eager persever- 
ance. Down through the center of the 
marsh the hound rushes in pursuit, pour- 
ing out at each jump wave after wave 
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of melody, which rolls and trills and 
quivers and seems colored with the 
translucent richness of amber; melody 
with the crystal ring in it of a half-filled 
cut-glass goblet when you rub the rim 
with a wet finger; melody in which 
flashings of silver seem mingled with 
mellow gleams of gold. 

Ah, Zeke is wrong, afterall! The buck 
makes for the other side. No, by all 
that’s glorious, he turns! for the dog 
comes back like a tornado. 

The upper stand is threatened, but 
again he turns ; and in the very center 
of the marsh runs the circle of a great 
big “O.” I brush up my hat-brim and 
tighten my grasp on the gun, a muzzle- 
loader—for ’tis before we are able to buy 
breech-loaders. Will he come out this 
time? No; he again threatens the up- 
per stand, dodges like a fox in front of 
it, and, by George! here he is, almost 
upon me. 

Steady now. Whata magnificent head 
of horns! He leaves the brush with a 
bound and stops short to listen. The 
motion I make in throwing up my gun 
discovers me, and with another bound 


he is off. Iam dead on him, I think, 
and pull the trigger. 
“Bang!” 


At the gun’s crack he stumbles, lowers 
his tail and almost falls ; but immediate- 
ly recovering, swiftly skims the ground 
in the low, shrinking, squatting attitude 
so peculiar to every living thing fleeing 
an impending blow. 

“Bang” again! but he straightens up 
and keeps on. 

Rattler comes flying out in hot pur- 
suit just as Ben dashes up with the 
horses, 

“Did you hit ‘im, sir?” is the boy’s 
eager inquiry. 

“T think so,” is my reply, and mount- 
ing, ride rapidly after the hound. Strain- 
ing through the pines, I hear a blunder- 
ing behind, and glance back to see Shil- 
ling’s heels in the air with Ben rolling 
over and over on the wire grass. Just 
then Toby rises at a log, on the far 
side of which I discover, while in mid- 
air, a cavernous-looking clayhole. Toby 
sees it, too, and I feel the quiver of a 
new link loosened as he springs. 

He lands safely, though, and with a 
defiant snort dashes on. 

As I overtake the hound the chase 
leads into another marsh ; here Ben re- 
joins me, none the worse for his fall, 
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and we spin around the edge to the 
right. But, alas! we are wrong, for as 
we pull up to listen, the hound, running 
hard, is bearing off to the left. Back 
we speed ; the brown pine-straw which 
carpets the sandy soil giving to the foot- 
falls of the horses a deadened, muffled 
sound, to find the chase once more in 
the open pine-woods. It leads toward 
a mill-pond. For three-quarters of a 
mile we swiftly follow, to see the 
wounded buck leap into the shallow 
water with the hound close at his heels. 

The deer turns upon the hound in 
about three feet of water, and with a 
lick from his antlers sends him out of 
sight beneath. A little fyst, the prop- 
erty of a turpentine laborer at work 
near by, bounds down to the pond, go- 
ing pluckily to the hound’s assistance. 
Together the two dogs renew the attack; 
and as the buck turns to fight off the 
smaller dog, the hound makes a dash at 
his throat. 
buck meets him with a vicious stab, the 
long, sharp prongs striking the good dog 
fair in the chest. 

Dismounting, I hurriedly commence 
to reload. As Ido so, the laborer runs 
up, followed by Zeke on his mule; they 
both plunge into the pond to join in the 
fight, but before either can be of assist- 
ance, the hound, making another dash, 
fastens his fangs in the buck’s throat. 

The struggling animals churn the 
black-looking water into a white foam; 
Zeke in vain tries to shoot ; but the work 
is done by the negro laborer, who de- 
livers with his long-handled, iron-bladed, 
assagai-looking dipper a couple of swift 
strokes upon the buck’s head. 

When the deer is dead the hound 
comes out. After shaking himself vig- 
orously, he lies down upon the sandy 
beach. 

Quickly approaching, I find the blood 
running in a stream from a gaping 
wound in the chest. 

“Zeke, old fellow,” I say, “Rattler 
has finished his course in a blaze of 
glory.” 

“Great Cesar! can’t you do some’n’ 
fer ’im?” said he, falling upon his knees 
and taking the dog’s head in his hands. 
“Rattler! pup! Good Lord, Cap’n, 
he’s stobbed clean ter the holler!” 

But we could do nothing to save him. 
Until the film of death blotted out 
vision, the dog looked Zeke lovingly in 
the face. 


Impeded by the water, the ~ 
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We had a funeral there in the pine- 
woods then, at which were, at least, 
two sincere mourners. Zeke lined the 
grave with his saddle-cloth, and when 
the filling-in was complete, Ben solemnly 
erected, as ahead-board and marker, the 
piece of a fat lightwood limb. 

“Never mind, Zeke,” said I, as we 
were about to part, “I have nine of his 
sons and daughters at home ; you shall 
have your pick of the lot.” 

“T’m ’fraid I’ll never have ernuther 
dog like Rattler,” he responded, sorrow- 
fully shaking his head. 

Zeke refused any part of the buck, 
so with the laborer’s assistance I took 
it home. While the negroes dressed it 
I overheard the following eulogy from 
Ben : 

“ Hit’s hard on Zeke ter lose dat dog ; 
but one thing cert’n, ef he kept on livin’, 
dare wouldn’t er bin no game in dese 
woods ’fo’ long—he ketched might’ nigh 
ev’ything he got atter.” 

* x * * ‘* 

Eighteen months afterwards Zeke 
has almost an exact duplicate of his old 
favorite—a young dog that bids fair to 
equal in every respect his sire, for Zeke 
has taken great pains in raising and 
training him. But in the mean time 
Zeke has married, and, I’m afraid, not 
happily. His wife is discontented with 
her lot in life, peevish and rather lazy 
for a workingman’s wife. 

One evening in the previous Decem- 
ber —some time before his marriage — 
he made me a visit. Just before leav- 
ing he suddenly asked : 

“Cap'n, ef you'd been keepin’ comp’ny 
with er gyirl twell she ’sisted on it, 
would you marry ’er?” 

I knew in a moment that his inquiry 
was not an idle one, for Zeke was not 
given to that kind of idletalk ; the man’s 
countenance showed serious concern. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, evasively. 

Then he told me the whole story ; a 
story that was pathetic enough in the 
telling, and one that showed the frail- 
ty of man’s nature under temptation. 
When he was through I advised him 
very frankly not to marry; for I was 
convinced that something was wrong— 
something behind it all, of which he was 
ignorant. He appeared disappointed, 
and left me in rather low spirits. When 
next I saw him he told me he thought 
there was but one proper course open 
to him; and so they were married. 
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It is summer time again, and a num- 
ber of the turpentine getters crowd the 
interior of a little country store. This 
store is at the turpentine distillery, and 
is an important part of that plant. It 
serves to keep the neighborhood sup- 
plied with needed goods, on which the 
proprietor makes no small profit. It is 
flush times with producer and manufac- 
turer alike, for the price of dip is more 
than usually remunerative, and all who 
handle it in any shape, make money. It 
takes large remittances of cash each day 
to enable the distiller to buy all the 
crude dip offered him—cash brought to 
him from the nearest banking town by 
the steamboat captains, whose vessels, 
plying upon the adjacent stream, con- 
vey to market all the rosin and spirits 
manufactured at the still. This money 
is carelessly taken care of, both by the 
captain, who brings it from the bank, 
and the distiller, who receives it on 
arrival. 

The steamer has come and gone, and 
the clerk comes up from the landing 
with the mail-bag and a couple of pack- 
ages of money in large, yellow envel- 
opes. These he hands to the proprietor, 
and then empties the contents of the 
mail-bag onto the counter of the store, 


where various people turn the letters 
and papers about in search of mail mat- 
ter which may be addressed to them- 


selves. The proprietor thrusts the 
money packages into the side-pocket 
of his thin alpaca coat, and with others 
picks, out his own mail and proceeds to 
read it. His letters consist mainly of 
advices from his commission merchants 
in the market town. Their contents 
are evidently not unsatisfactory, but he 
makes no comment on the state of the 
market. 

“ Look in the Star, Bob Bryant,” said 
Joe Willis, a rather talkative specimen 
of the pine-woods, “an’ see ef yaller dip 
hain’t riz; I know virgin’s up in the 
pict’ers, er Jim King would a said ’twus 
down.” 

“Three an’ a quarter a bar’l,” said 
Bob, after scanning the paper. “Hit 
ain’ no higher’n ’twus las’ Saddy.” 

The distiller smiled. “I pay you that 
for it here, boys,” said he, “and you save 
the freight.” > 

“Yes,” said Streety Hair, a slow-going 
but rather careful man of few words, 
“ves, but hyur in ernuther place in the 
paper hit ses rosum’s edvancin’, an’ so is 
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sperets,” and he pointed out the news in 
the paper Bob had laid down in disgust. 

“ Rosum’s two sixty, an’ sperets forty- 
seben cents,” said Joe Willis, reading 
the market reports over Hair’s shoulder. 
“ Bully fer you, Street Hair !” exclaimed 
he, and then turning to the distiller, he 
said: “Jim King, you got to bid upon 
tu’pemtine, else we fellers ‘ill all ship.” 

“All right, boys,” said King, “try it. I 
got mo’ dip on the yards now’n I want; 
I’m only buyin’ it to ’comodate you.” 

“T allers hyurd it paid ter be ’como- 
datin’,” retorted Joe, with a laugh; 
“that’s the way the cat jumps wi’ you, I 
reckin.” 

“Well,” said Bob Bryant, “hyur’s one 
ain’ gwinter ship; them fellers down 
ter town’ll take yer stuff an’ll sell it fer 
yer, an’ then they’ll sen’ yer back the 
purtiest kin’ uv er bill er sale—what they 
calls er state-men?t, but the most uv it’s 
charges. Ther’s freightige, an’ woffige, 
an’ cooperige, an’ cyartige, an’ wayige, 
an’ samplige, an’ the Lord only knows 
how many mo’ kins’ er ‘iges,’ an’ fin’ly 
they sticks in the’r co’missions. When 
they git thoo chargin’, an’ take it all outen 
yer returns, they ain’t ernuff lef’ ter 
grease er gimlit.” 

The crowd laughed good-humoredly. 

“Got eny good merlasses, Jim ?” asked 
Zeke, approaching King with a big jug 
in his hand. 

“Good as you ever popped your bill 
into, Zeke,” replied King. “Come this 
way;” and the two went back into the 
shed-room, where most of the heavy 
groceries were kept. 

“ How do yer sell ’em?” asked Zeke. 

“Fifty centsa gallon; but then they’re 
better than any I ever had before,” said 
King, using the plural, as was the cus- 
tom of the community. “We’ll have to 
open a new barrel, too,” said he, re- 
moving his coat. “ Lay this on the coun- 
ter and come and help me put it on the 
skids.” 

Zeke brought the coat into the store, 
and after removing his own—which was 
a garment very similar to King’s—laid 
them both on the counter, near a pile of 
drygoods. He then returned to assist 
the storekeeper. 

“Come, Viry,” said Zeke, as at last he 
and King entered the store, “les’ go; I 
got that fodder ter tie up this ev’nin’.” 

“ Zeke an’ Viry’s in er pow’ful hurry 
ter git home,” remarked Joe Willis as 
the two drove off in their cart. 
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“Looks like hit mout rain to’ards 
night,” said Streety Hair, examining the 
clouds, “ an’ Zeke don’ want his fodder 
to git wet.” , 

“Zeke thinks mo’ uv that dog uv 
his’n then he do uv his fodder, 
thing else,” observed Joe Willis. 
lo, Ammy!” he shouted to a tallow- 
faced lad, who came driving up by 
the store with a yoke of oxen, “got 
some new un’s a’ready ?” 

“ Um-humn,” replied the boy, curtly, 
as he passed on. 

“What's come ’r his others?” asked 
Bob Bryant, who lived across the river, 
and rather out of the neighborhood. 

“ Why, hain’t you hyurd ?” exclaimed 
Joe, answering the question by asking 
one. “ Es Ammy wus comin’ ter thestill 
las’ week er drivin’ uv his steers an’ 
with that little fyst dog er his’n walkin’ 
long under the cyart, lightnin’ struck 
the whole kerboodle uv ’em, right in the 
middle of the big road. Hit killed the 


steers, an’ the dog, too, but hit never. 


phased Ammy.” 

In the mean time Ammy Melvin had 
approached the proprietor. “ Jim King,” 
said he, “is this hyur the way you fling 
money erbout?” at the same time hand- 


ing him a crumpled-up yellow envelope. 
“T reckin,” the lad added, “I had orter 
kept that money ter make up fer the 
way you done me "bout that yaller dip 
las’ winter ; that is,” he continued, “ ef 


hit’s yourn. I wus thinkin’ hit mout 
b’long ter Zeke Simmons, an’ he drapt 
it. I met ’im downthe road er piece.” 

King took the package and drew from 
it a fifty dollar bill; he then examined 
the envelope, started, and hurriedly 
searched for his coat. When he found 
it, its pockets contained only one pack- 
age of the money brought him that day. 

“Good God, Ammy, where’d you 
find this ?” he asked excitedly. 

“ Down yander by the branch ; in the 
ve’y place you flung it, I reckin,” an- 
swered the boy. 

King reflected a moment, and after 
thanking the boy, called one of his men 
to mind the store and went off. 

* * * * * 

That afternoon, while busy with his 
fodder (the blades of Indian corn which 
are stripped from the stalks, tied in 
small bundles, and later, when cured, 
into larger ones) Zeke was very much 
surprised to see the deputy-sheriff walk 
up. 
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“Hello, Art West! you ain’ lost, 
is you?” was his jocular greeting; 
“ what you piroutin’’round hyur after, 
this time o’ day ?” 

“T am after you, Zeke,” said the sher- 
iff soberly ; “Jim King’s ’cused you er 
takin’ some money outen his coat-pockit 
at the sto’ this mornin’.” Zeke looked 
at the sheriff to see if he was joking ; 
he probably saw that he was not, for he 
broke forth angrily : 

“Jim King’s er liar an’ er scound’el! 
He better not tell me that.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “I got my 
duty ter do, liar er no liar ; I'll say this 
much tho’, an’ I told him the same 
thing ter his face: I don’ b’lieve you 
tuck it no mo’n I did. I got two war- 
rants fer you,” he continued, “one ter 
look fer the money, an’ t’other ter fetch 
you back wi’ me.” 

“Art West!” said Zeke, pale with 
passion and excitement, “ ain’ you jokin’ 
me "bout all this? By God, man! I won’ 
stan’ no sich foolishness !” 

“T ain’ foolin’, Zeke,” replied the sher- 
iff, “I wish ’t I wus!” 

“Then,” said Zeke, striking the palm 
of his left hand with the clenched fist of 
his right, “ I’ll make somebody suffer 
fer this ’fo’ I’m done wi’ ’em.” 

The two went to the house. “ Viry,” 
said Zeke, “Jim King’s ’cused me er 
stealin’ his money, an’ the sheriff’s come 
ter look for it.” 

The woman turned pale, but made 
no response. “Sarch!” cried Zeke, too 
overwhelmed with passion to notice her, 
“sarch er fones’ man’s house! [ ain’ 
*fraid you'll fin’ it hyur ! All the money 
I got’s in this!” and he drew from his 
pants pocket a leathern wallet. The 
officer took it, and opening it, found only 
a small sum of money. 

“That,” shouted Zeke, “is ev’y cent 
I got in the worl’, ’cep’n er hunderd an’ 
fifty dollers Jim King owes me on las’ 
dippin’—dam’im! ” The officer continued 
his search through a chest of drawers, 
a trunk or two, behind the clock, and 
finally among the few books. 

“Wher’s the coat you had on this 
mornin’, Zeke ?” he asked. 

“ Hangin’ on that peg,” answered 
Zeke, pointing to it. 

West walked over to the garment, felt 
in the pockets and drew forth a consid- 
erable roll of greenbacks. 

“ Good God!” he ejaculated, stagger- 
ing back. Zeke ran to him with eyes 
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ready to bulge from their sockets. The 
officer slowly unrolled and counted the 
money. 

“ Nine hunderd an’ fifty dollers !” said 
he, as if talking to himself; “that’s ed- 
zackly what Jim said hit wus.” 

“Viry,” said Zeke, huskily, “ you 
know anything ’bout that money ?” 

“Me?” answered the woman indig- 
nantly, “I mnever seed it twell this 
minit.” 

“Some hell-fired scound’el put it in 
my pockit at the sto’ then!” exclaimed 
Zeke. “I tell you, Art West, I ain’ never 
had my han’s on that money, an’ I never 
sot eyes on it twell now.” 

“That'll be hard ter prove, Zeke,” re- 
plied the officer; git yo’ coat; you'll 
have ter go long’er me ter the magis- 
trate’s.” 

Zeke was dumfounded ; mechanically 
he obeyed the officer, and when he was 
ready he said: “I'll be back sometime 
to night, Viry; ef they sen’ me ter jail, 
we kain’ start twell mornin’.” 

That night Zeke, accompanied by the 
officer, came to get my signature to a 
bond for his appearance at the next 
term of the court; for the magistrate 
had decided he must be bound over, 
or be committed, to await a trial by a 
higher tribunal than his. I signed the 
bond and Zeke was released from cus- 
tody. After the officer had gone Zeke 
said: “ Cap’n, I hope you don’ think I 
tuck that money.” 

“Certainly not,” replied I, “you are 
the innocent victim of some one else’s 
deviltry. Have you any idea who it 
might be?” 

“T have thought, sir, but I don’knovw,” 
he answered gloomily, “en ef what I 
thinks is so, hit’s jess es bad es ef I tuck 
it myse’f.” 

As I looked at him he avoided my 
eye. “You must have legal advice,” 
said I, “at once. Won’t King drop the 
prosecution, now that his money has 
been recovered ?” 

“He did try, sir, but the magistrate 
said he couldn’t. No, sir; there ain’ 
no he’p fer it; I’m er ruined man any- 
how, an’ might es well go t’ the peniten- 
tiary es not.” There was a sadness in 
his tone which indicated utter despair. 

I could give him.no comfort; so we 
stood there, on either side of -the hall 
table, with the candle flickering between 
us, each occupied with his own thoughts. 
The crickets chirped merrily within ; 
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without, the locusts and the katydids 
filled the summer night’s air with their 
monotonous songs—a chorus of sighs, 
it seemed to be. ‘A big black beetle, 
attracted by the light, flew into the hall 
by the open door, and striking the wall 
with a loud thump, fell to the floor. 
This roused us both, and Zeke turned to 
go. I followed him out to the gate, and 
long after he had disappeared in the 
gloom of the somber pines, the quick 
snort of his fast-walking mule came 
echoing back through the silence of the 
night. 

When the court convened, the open- 
ing day found Zeke and myself closeted 
with his lawyer. 

“Well,” said the attorney, “I really 
see very little chance to clear you. 
Nothing but the confession of the guilty 
party is sure to do it,and as you decline 
to make an effort to find the guilty one, 
I’m afraid you'll be convicted. You see 
the money was found in your possession 
—no matter how it came there—and 
that will seem to the jury positive evi- 
dence of guilt. However, I’ll make the 
best fight for you I can.” 

And he did; but the jury found Zeke 
guilty, and the judge sentenced him to 
five years’ imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary. 

* * * * * 


At the distillery, some days after 
court, a knot of King’s customers dis- 
cussed the trial as they stood or sat in 
various attitudes in the grateful shade 
of a wide-branching oak. 

“ Hit’s my ’pinion they’ve sent er in- 


nocent man ter the penitentiary,” said 
Bob Bryant, spitting a mouthful of to- 
bacco juice against a rosin barrel stand- 
ing near, “though I b’lieve Zeke knows, 
er he thinks he do, sump’n’ ’bout it.” 

“Why’n't he sesso, then, at the trial?” 
asked Joe Willis; “’pear like he didn’ 
try ter fend hisse’f.” 

“ Tha’s what makes me say what I do,” 
said Bob ; “I don’ b’lieve he wanted ter 
*fend hisse’f. Min’ you, I ain’ callin’ no 
names, an’ I ain’ter gwinter, ’cause what 
I say is only my ’pinion.” 

“What’s gwinter come ’uv Viry, an’ 
Zeke’s corn crap, an’ his tu’pemtine 
boxes ?” asked Streety Hair. 

“Zeke hired Ammy Melvin ter stay 
with ’er an’ ’ten’ ter things,” said Joe, 
“ an’ I reckin he couldn’ er done er bet- 
ter thing; though Ammy wouldn’ ’gree 
ter stay twell he had er talk wi’ Zeke 
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an’ then one wi’ Viry off ter theyselves. 
He’s er pow’rful quare boy, enyhow, an’ 
when he tuck ’er in that lawyer’s back- 
room, we hyurd ’er cryin’ an’ gwine on 
es he wus talkin’ t’er, an’ when they 
come out he wouldn’ mo’n let ’er say 
‘good-by’ ter Zeke, fo’ he fetched ’er 
right home” 
* * * * * 

Zeke’s hound, Wrangler, had accom- 
panied him to court, and when I went 
to tell the unfortunate fellow good-by 
at the conclusion of the trial, he took 
from his pocket a buckskin thong, and 
calling the dog to him, tied it around his 
neck. 

“Cap'n,” said he, “I want you ter 
take the dog ; he won’t do me no mo’ 
good, an’ I’d ruther you’d have ’im then 
enybody else. You'll have ter chain ’im, 
though, when you git home; maybe 
when he kain’ fin’ me he’ll stay wi’ you; 
I never ’spect tersee ’m erg’in, fer five 
years iser longtime. Good-by, Wrang- 
ler, pup!” saidthe poor fellow, stroking 
the dog’s headand ears. “God bless you, 
sir! Ef youkin write me er letter once 
an’ erwhile, tellin’ me "bout your hunts; 
hit will do me er pow’r er good.” 

From time to time during the winter 
and spring I heardfrom Zeke. He was 
employed in the penitentiary shoe-shop. 
Vira and Ammy had in the mean time 
worked like beavers in saving the crop 
and getting the turpentine to market. 
The woman seemed imbued with new 
life ; she did the work of aman. When 
summer came again, they had another 
fine crop growing, and the turpentine 
boxes were regularly hacked and dip- 
ped. In August, just one year since the 
falling of that great shadow on Zeke’s 
life, came one of those forest fires 
which sometimes break out to destroy 
the pineries by the square mile. The 
face of the earth was as dry as a tin- 
der-box, and the air was hot and sultry. 
News came late one afternoon that the 
woods to the northward were on fire, 
and unless checked during the night, 
would next day sweep down upon us in 
the lower settlements. Daylight found 
every man and boy capable of work on 
their way to battle with this dread ele- 
ment. 

The morning sun shone like a great 
ball of fire as it rose through an atmos- 
phere of smoke which appeared literally 
to surround the earth. At times it was 
completely obscured, and by high noon 


dense columns of black smoke, nearer 
by, rolled up over the tree-tops and pro- 
claimed that the enemy was unchecked. 
Roads were hurriedly plowed, water 
was hauled, and sprinkled upon the 
grass and ground and tree-trunks across 
a narrow neck of woods between two 
swamps; for if the fire was allowed to 
pass this point we should be undone. 
And this point was near the upper line 
of Zeke Simmons’ land. Ammy and 
Vira were there, as well as almost every 
available person in the neighborhood. 
Some two hundred yards back of the 
public road upon which we stood in 
battle array, armed with green pine- 
boughs, pitchforks, shovels, rakes, hoes 

anything and everything to fight fire 
with—was an old unused road. Thither 
Ammy went at his own suggestion, to 
prepare a second line of defense. He 
took with him Vira and ten or a dozen 
boys. Through the soft, sandy soil 
he plowed furrow after furrow, while 


. the woman and the boys raked away 


the pine-straw. Finally he sent me a 
message that he should, as a last resort, 
fire the woods on the upper edge that 
the flames might burn in our direction, 
and meeting the fire from above, leave 
nothing for it to feed on further. 

“We tried that yistiday,” said a man 
from the upper settlements, “an’ it 
didn’t do no good ; ef he sticks fire ter 
them woods down there, it’s good-by 
ter youns.” 

“ Don’t you see the win’s blowin’ f’om 
us ter him?” said another. “The fire’ll 
blow ’crost that narrow road an’ get 
erway f’om ’em ’fo’ you kin say Jack 
Roberson.” 

“Yes,” said the messenger, “but 
Ammy ses how this fire up hyur’ll suck 
his’n in, an’ make it burn this erway ; he 
says he won’ light his’n twell see’s you 
kain’t stop the one that’s comin’ hyur.” 

“Tell Ammy,”’ said I, “that his planis 
a good one if properly carried out, and 
only to be put in practice in case we 
fail to stop the fire at this point. Now 
go back, and be sure you don’t fire the 
woods unless it’s necessary.” 

Heavens! how hot it was. As the 
flames came on, the very air seemed on 
fire. Great sheets of flame leaped from 
the ground to the tops of the tallest 
pines, to wither and scorch their ever- 
green boughs. We had raked the straw 
from the white sandy soil for a space a 
hundred yards in width, and stood ready 
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on the hither side to do battle with what- 
ever crossed. The roar of the advancing 
flames filled the earth and sky, and the 
black smoke rolled upward and dark- 
ened the light of day; but the flames 
lighted up the lower strata till it seemed 
a veritable inferno, with us—only lack- 
ing forked tails—its imps. And over 
all was heard the dismal shouts of the 
more timid or more excitable along our 
line, as if chanting their own requiem. 
As the fire approached the raked place 
in our front, it sent out great tongues of 
sheet-flame, greedy formore prey. They 
seemed to feed upon the air itself, and 
only vanished when almost in our very 
faces, spitting out across the line burn- 
ing branches of trees, twigs and leaves, 
which the fiery blast carried a distance 
quite sufficient to throw them upon 
the unburnt or unraked portion of the 
woods. 

In a moment several little flames 
made their appearance in our rear; they 
were immediately pounced upon and 
outed, but they came with greater fre- 
quency, notwithstanding we worked like 
beavers. The smoke wasstifling, blind- 
ing, and presently we realized that the 
fire had run over us and was already 
leaping and burning the woods far to 


our rear; it had overflown our range of 
vision in the almost impenetrable gloom 
of smoke, and was gone. 

As we stood, defeated and gazing in 
despair, we heard shouts on the line 
of the old road and saw a counter flame 


leap high in the air. Bending our way, 
sucked in by the old enemy, we then 
saw a grand and awful charge of the 
same element, one line against the other. 
Angrier and angrier both lines seemed 
to grow, and louder and louder they 
both seemed to roar. The flames tow- 
ered above the tree-tops, sent heaven- 
ward long forked tongues of flame as 
the two lines met, and with one last re- 
sounding roar, together expired. Am- 
my’s plan had been successfully worked. 

We walked across to the old road as 
soon as we could, and found that Vira 
had been seriously, if not fatally, burned. 
She had taken a handful of pine-straw 
and gone to the upper end of the line in 
order to start the fire at a given signal. 
In some manner her light cotton skirts 
became ignited, and in the excitement 
and confusion her efforts at self-preser- 
vation had not been observed till too 
late. When we reached the scene, she 
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had been stripped of nearly all her cloth- 
ing andlay prone uponthesand. They 
took her home and summoned a doctor ; 
late in the afternoon—when all danger 
of a further outbreak of the fire had 
passed—I called by to see if I could ren- 
der assistance. I found anumber of the 
neighbors with her, male and female, 
and the doctor, who expressed grave 
doubts ofherrecovery. That night near 
bedtime she sent for me. I found her 
in great pain and evidently sinking. 
“Cap’n,” said she, as I drew up beside 
the bed, “the doctor ses I’m goin’ ter 
die, an’ I b’lieve ’im—I’m burnt all in- 
side. I don’t wanter die, though, twell I 
do sump’n’ ter git Zeke outer the peni- 
tentiary. Cap’n, Zeke never took that 
money ; he didn’ know no mo’ ’bout it 
than you did. I tuck it——” 

“Stop!” said I, “have you ever ac- 
knowledged this to any one previous to 
your getting burned?” 

“T told Ammy ’bout it that day in the 
lawyer’s office when he said he wouldn’t 
stay an’ take keer uv Zeke’s things, 
lessen I’d promis’ ter work an’ save 
*ginst he got out. I wanted ter ’knowl- 
edge it fo’ you all, but he wouldn’t let 
me—he said ’twus too late then; people 
‘uld think I wus jes tryin’ ter save Zeke, 
an’ wouldn’t b’lieve me. I know I orter 
’*knowledged it in cote,” she said with a 
sigh, “an’ I started once ter do it, but 
Zeke hilt me down, an’ I wus too big er 
coward ter do it, anyhow. I been er bad 
‘oman, Cap’n, an’ fooled Zeke inter 
marryin’ me.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you really wish to 
make a confession that will serve to set 
your husband free, it must be done in 
the presence of a magistrate—I will 
send for one.” 

“Send fer Uncle Jimmy Cain,” said 
she ; “he’s er preacher, too ; I want him 
ter pray fer me.” 

When the magistrate came she made 
substantially the following confession: 
She saw King’s coat on the counter, 
but didn’t know her husband’s was with 
it; the two coats were exactly alike. 
When the other woman was called 
away she turned over a bolt of calico, 
and in doing so disturbed the coats. A 
package of money fell to the floor; she 
knew it fell from King’s coat-pocket 
and she picked it up. She didn’t know 
why she did so, but under a bad impulse 
she opened the package and took out 
the money, placing the envelope—as she 
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thought—back in King’s coat-pocket. 
Then she stealthily examined the money, 
and finding it was a large amount, be- 
came alarmed and hurriedly attempted 
to replace it in the envelope ; but hear- 
ing King and her husband coming she 
hadn’t time, and so crammed it in the 
coat-pocket beside the envelope. She 
thought that the coat was King’s and 
didn’t realize her mistake until the 
money was found by the sheriff. She 
supposed the envelope containing the 
fifty-dollar bill, must have dropped from 
her husband’s coat-pocket as they were 
crossing the branch, as the coat was of 
light alpaca and easily blown about by 
the wind. She had repented of her 
sin almost as soon as committed, and 
thought she had restored the money to 
its proper place. Her husband knew 
nothing of the money; he was innocent 
and she alone guilty. 

When the confession was written out, 
she signed it and swore to its truthful- 
ness on the Bible, in the presence of the 
magistrate, Ammy, the doctor and my- 
self. 

“ An’ now, Cap'n,” said she, “ I want 
you ter git Zeke out. I’d like ter see 
‘im once mo’ ef ‘twus the Lord's will. 
Tell ‘im me an’ Ammy’s done the bes’ 


we could, an’ ev'y cent er his money's 
in that tin box in the cupboard—'cep’n 
the taxes and sich-like. Git it, Ammy, an’ 


let the Cap'n count it. Ef the Lord ‘ud 
spare me I’d try ter do better: but I'm 
willin’ ter go.” 

Here the doctor interposed—she had 
talked enough, he said. 

“Pray fer me, Uncle Jimmy,” she 
moaned 

The old man complied. As his trem- 
ulous tones sounded through the room, 
the other people came in, or stood 
near the windows and doors The 
night air was still thick with smoke, 
and impregnated with the smell of 
burning pitch-pine. Away off in the 
woods flared up the lights of burning 
logs, the chipped faces of the pines, and 
even standing lightwood trees. Now 
and then a pine which had been boxed 
on its several sides would burn through 
and fall to the ground with a resound- 
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ing crash. For miles to the north of us 
this condition prevailed, the weird lights, 
the noises, the utter desolation adding 
to the melancholy of the hour. 

The old man prayed fervently and 
eloquently. 

Overcome with emotion, I withdrew 
from the room. Shortly after this, they 
told me, she became delirious, and re- 
mained in that state till she expired. I 
forwarded her depositions to the gover- 
nor at the earliest possible moment, and 
wrote Zeke a letter. 

* * * 

In a few days Zeke was home again, 
but he was a much changed man. The 
next winter he sold out his possessions, 
deciding to remove far from the scene 
of his former troubles. He would fol- 
low the pines into Georgia, he said, and 
with Ammy for a companion, build up 
another home. They have prospered 
there, I learn, but Zeke is still a wid- 
ower. 

“Cap'n,” said he, as he was about to 
step aboard the river steamer which was 
to convey him South, “you been er good 
fren’ ter me, an’ I'll never forgit you as 
long es I live. Good-bye, sir, an’ God 
bless you !” 

Ammy, silent and stern as ever, went 
on board first, carrying his and Zeke's 
guns. Zeke slowly followed him, lead- 
ing two hounds; they were both beauti- 
ful specimens of the breed ; well boned, 
blood like, and of the highest possible 
form. The boat's passengers, attracted 
by their appearance, crowded to the 
rail. Wrangler, with tail erect, proudly 
and willingly followed his master, but 
the other—a young female I had given 
Zeke—hung back. He stooped and pet- 
ted her, but she whined and cast wist- 
ful giances up at Ben and myself, who 
stood on the river bank above. 

The steamer backed out into the 
stream, and Zeke, still holding on to the 
dogs, waved us an adieu as she got 
under weigh. 

“Dare dey go, sir,” said Ben, very 
gravely and, I thought, half regretfully, 
“ an’ ef Zeke don’ have no mo’ bad luck, 
he’ll soon let dem Geogy folks know 
whut sho’ nuff hounds is.” 











AT ST. 


MARGARET'S. 


BY CLARA SPRAGUE ROSS. 


It is a good thing to be rich, and a good 
thing to be strong, but it is a better thing to be 
beloved of many friends.—Lurzpides. 

66 OOR little Mademoiselle !—her 
life has been spent in serving 
others ; she has known the bit- 
terest grief, the deepest sorrow, 

and this is the end—a shadow falling 

slowly but surely over her brilliant 
mind, and clouding the peace and joy 
of her tender, loving heart.” 

“You believe she is not unconscious 
of this mental trouble?” inquires the 
lady physician of St. Margaret’s. “Oh, 
no! "replies Mademoiselle’s friend, “she 
comes here at her own desire; she was 
closely associated at one time with the 
sister in remembrance of whom this 
beautiful home was given by Mr. Wil- 
merding. Mademoiselle has hundreds 
of loving friends in this country and in 
France who would deem it an honor 
to care for her in her declining years, 
but the little fortune she has just in- 
herited places her beyond the need of 
charity, however generously or unsel- 
fishly offered. We believe she will be 


more truly happy here than elsewhere. 


She has been urged to wait. There are 
weeks, sometimes months, when she 
comes out of the shadow and is her own 
sweet, winning self ; just now the ‘ mist, 
as Mademoiselle calls it, dulls her men- 
tal vision and obscures her sunny spirit. 
‘Let me go,’ she pleads, ‘ while you can 
remember me with love, not pity—be- 
fore it is too late to do something for 
those who are deeper in the valley of 
humiliation than I, and I may yet help 
some poor soul struggling in these aw- 
ful bonds'—can you receive her at 
once?” “Yes, as soon as she cares to 
come. I trust you will assure Made- 
moiselle that she is very welcome. 
There will be nothing here to suggest 
restraint or compulsion ; she is at lib- 
erty to leave us at any hour; every 
luxury that money can procure will be 
at her command. Our guests are, with- 
out exception, ladies of culture and re- 
finement; the hand of a mysterious 
Providence lies more or less heavily 
upon them all, but they are not un- 
happy. Indeed, each one finds a very 
real satisfaction and interest in her own 
peculiar hallucination. If your friend 
is strong enough physically, it will be 


possible for her to render acceptable 
service to these weary souls. I1 hope 
she sings,” the physician adds. “You 
shall judge for yourself, Dr. Manning ; 
my dear friend’s accomplishments need 
no word of mine to enhance their value. 
I will bring her to you to-morrow ; you 
shall tell me by and by if, almost un- 
awares, you have not entertained the 
Scriptural angel.” 

The dreary, rainy, November after- 
noon was deepening into night, when a 
closed carriage drove under the forte- 
cochére of St. Margaret’s. Two ladies 
alighted, to whom the massive vestibule 
doors were speedily opened. As they 
entered the large, square hall, softly 
lighted and pleasantly warmed by the 
burning logs, lately heaped in the large 
fireplace at one end of the room, Dr. 
Manning came to meet them, her splen- 
did figure and strong, brave face in- 
stinct with the cordiality of her greet- 
ing. After a few formal courtesies 
Mademoiselle’s friend turned quickly, 
and, laying one hand tenderly on her 
soft cheek, faltered “Good-bye, little 
Marie ; come home to-morrow if your 
heart aches, as mine does, at the thought 
of leaving you ; good-bye—the carriage 
waits, you know.” The doors opened 
and closed again, and Mademoiselle did 
not hear the sobs or see the tears that 
fell fast as the November rain. 

“You will have two hours for rest be- 
fore dinner at seven, or you shall have 
tea in your own room if you prefer,” Dr. 
Manning suggested kindly as she fol- 
lowed, with Mademoiselle, the little ser- 
vant who carried candles and hot water 
to the dainty room prepared for St. Mar- 
garet’s guest. “Thank you, I will 
come down to dinner; I am not tired— 
only a little bewildered,” Mademoiselle 
replied, her small face flushing with the 
last word. 

There was yet time for presentation 
to the four or five ladies who occupied 
the large and elegant drawing-room, at 
the door of which Dr. Manning awaited 
Mademoiselle—a small, slender, but per- 
fectly developed figure, clothed in a soft, 
gray silk gown, delicate ruffles of lace 
half concealing the little white hands 
and closing about the beautiful face and 
throat ; hair, white and soft as newly 
drifted snow, piled high on the shapely 
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head ; eyes dark and dreamy, with long 
lashes touching the pink cheeks; lips 
made for smiling, but with sad curves, 
and lines at either side, that told of suf- 
fering and pain. Mademoiselle was 
very beautiful to look upon as she 
moved slowly from one to another, giv- 
ing each her warm hand and sweet 
smile, 

“Queen Elizabeth, allow me to pre- 
sent my friend, Mademoiselle Marie,” 
said Dr. Manning, with grave dignity. 
Queen Elizabeth haughtily extended a 
hand gleaming with jewels, over which 
Mademoiselle bent gracefully, touching 
the tips of the fingers with her lips. 

“Tt will give you pleasure to meet 
George Eliot, I am sure,” Dr. Manning 
continued, as a lady with a pale and 
anxious face advanced to meet them. 
“ Her work, one of her earlier novels, is 
giving her some trouble at present, but 
it is only a temporary unpleasantness, 
we hope. 

“Lady Montagu, Mademoiselle Marie; 
has many friends in your dear home. I 
trust you will find each other mutually 
delightful and sympathetic.” 

From behind a satin screen placed at 
one side of the room, near a brightly 
burning fire of coals, an eager, satirical 
face peeped out now and then. Dr. Man- 
ning took Mademoiselle’s hand in hers 
as they turned in that direction, saying: 
“You have met many people, my dear; 
you will not be disturbed if this poor 
soul zs ungracious.” “Not to-night—the 
rain is pouring in torrents. What could 
you expect of the East Wind at such a 
time ?—the rustle of her dress makes me 
shiver. I could not touch those white, 
cold hands—take her away, take her 
away!” Mademoiselle’s eyes filled 
with tears, and she covered her face for 
a moment with her fan, saying pitifully 
to herself: “ Poor East Wind, is there no 
comfort, no help for you?” 

It was strange how soon she won their 
love, their confidence—this sweet, shy 
Mademoiselle, upon whom the cloud 
settled more heavily as the days went 
on. _ Queen Elizabeth waived court 
etiquette and regal dignity to sit for 
hours with Mademoiselle, pouring into 
her ear the story of her love for Leices- 
ter; of the terrible and fatal passion 
with which her willful, wicked cousin, 
Mary Queen of Scots,“inspired her. 
“You might have helped me, Marie; 
my heart was not altogether bad,” the 
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proud, fierce old lady sometimes whis- 
pered ; “even’ queens may blunder; I 
made them fear me; it is better to be 
loved.” Lady Montagu often cried her- 
self to sleep on her lace-trimmed, downy 
pillows, recalling the scenes of her 
youth and triumphs; lived over again 
with Mademoiselle, whose vivid imagi- 
nation and ready sympathy confirmed 
the deluded lady in her belief as to her 
identity and nobility. The story of 
Maggie Tulliver was written and re- 
written, until at last the troubled author- 
ess could rest assured that no future 
reader would ever imagine the miller’s 
daughter, in her struggle to yield a love 
that was not honestly hers, had her 
counterpart in an Englishwoman whose 
fame was world-wide. 

The East Wind, indeed, little Marie 
found hard to conquer. It was one of 
Mademoiselle’s pet delusions that her 
own malady was unknown to her com- 
panions. Sometimes a supreme effort 
at self-control would result in a miser- 
able failure. There were days when 
the gloom and melancholy in her soul 
were too profound to be dispelled, and 
the mocking voice of her persecutor 
added thé last drop to her overflowing 
cup of humiliation and sorrow. With 
a cruel smile on her weird face, the 
East Wind would call shrilly from her 
screened corner: “ J/zss Elizabeth, J/7ss 
Elizabeth, do you not see Made- 
moiselle is one of us? There is some- 
thing wrong here,” touching her fore- 
head. “Do not trust her; she will de- 
ceive you at the last.” With the deepest 
solicitude Dr. Manning urged her little 
patient to think more of herself, to forget 
the others. She shuddered as she realiz- 
ed the awful possibilities attending such 
continued effort and tension. ‘Can you 
not be content to read to them, to sing, 
as you do, for hours to them? You are 
not called upon to lay down your life, 
Mademoiselle,” she pleaded. “I must 
work while the day lasts; the night is 
coming on,” was the sad answer, and 
thus with a song upon her lips she went 
down into the darkness. 

It was the week before Christmas ; 
the snow fell silently and peacefully, as 
falls the grace of God on weary, wait- 
ing hearts. Mademoiselle’s preparations 
were completed. Through the kind 
services of her many friends in the outer 
world, she had fulfilled her generous, 
loving heart’s desire. It had been very 
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wearisome—the thinking and planning, 
the writing and deciding. There were 
tears, but no smiles, where her strange, 
almost unintelligible letters were re- 
ceived. “Come back to us,” her friends 
begged of her; but she answered “No, 
it would not be best now.” 
* * * 

The day before Christmas. Mademoi- 
selle was standing before the open fire in 
herownroom. Dr. Manning came upon 
her suddenly. Her hands were tightly 
clenched, her eyes wild and strained. 
She did not notice the physician, but 
muttered under her breath: “ Keep me, 
keep me, oh, God! I must not do it, but 
I cannot save myself.” ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Marie,” cried Dr. Manning, lifting the 
frail form in her strong arms, and plac- 
ing her gently on alow couch beside the 
fire, “do you not know me?” ‘Turning 
quickly to a little cabinet over the man- 
tel, she unlocked a tiny compartment, 
from which she took a small glass con- 
taining a few drops of colorless liquid. 
“Take this instantly, Mademoiselle. 
I shall not be disobeyed,” she insisted 
firmly. Almost unconsciously the tiny 
figure relaxed, the eyes grew soft and 
questioning ; without a word’she swal- 
lowed the contents of the glass, and in 
aninstant wasasleep. An hour later Dr. 
Manning found her still sleeping. She 
opened her eyes, and lifting her head 
from the pillow she asked: “ You will 
let me go down to the drawing-room 
this evening; it is Christmas Eve, you 
know, Marie?” “Itis hard to deny you, 
but I know best; you cannot go down 
to-night, dear.” 

It was notso slight a task as the physi- 
cian had imagined, to fill Mademoiselle’s 
place in the parlor. She was on the 
point of remonstrating with Queen 
Elizabeth, when a small figure, in trail- 
ing velvet robes, and soft, yellow laces, 
crept shyly into the room and seated 
herself at the piano. Mademoiselle had 
never sung as she sung thatnight. Her 
delicate form quivered with the volume 
of sound that trilled from her sweet 
mouth in delicious cadences and bird- 
like melody. When she had finished 
she walked slowly to a small ebony 
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table that held a carefully shaded lamp, 
and drawing a little book from the folds 
of her dress, she read a poem beginning : 
“Christ leads me through no darker 
rooms than He went through before.” 
After this she placed one hand over her 
eyes and repeated the Twenty-third 
Psalm ; then going swiftly to each one, 
she kissed their foreheads and was gone. 

In the silence of the night little Marie 
listened with closed eyes and quivering 
lips to the childish voices singing carols 
under her window, while the midnight 
bells echoed the tender words of their 
song, “Peace, good will — peace, 
good will.” “Peace, little children— 
peace and rest is what I want. It will 
cost but a moment of pain, and God, who 
knows all, will surely forgive,” she 
murmured as she pressed the point of 
a tiny weapon to her weary, aching heart. 

* * * 

God’s angels and His stars see visions 
which are mercifully hidden from dim, 
human eyes. We forget to thank God 
for what we do zot see. Mademoiselle’s 


sweet, fair face, was very peaceful, her 
small, frail hands were quietly folded 
when the guests at St. Margaret’s looked 
upon her for the last time on Christmas 
Day. They had come in very softly, 


with Dr. Manning to say farewell, never 
knowing that Mademoiselle went out of 
life through a door that stood ajar for 
each of them. Queen Elizabeth bowed 
her proud head, and touched Marie’s 
white forehead with her lips. Lady 
Montagu, with a sob in her voice, whis- 
pered as she bent over the small casket : 
“Good-bye, little comforter; God give 
you rest!” It was George Eliot who 
lifted a white rosebud from a cluster 
near Mademoiselle’s heart, and pressing 
it fervently to her lips, murmured: “ You 
were purer and sweeter than //izs, little 
Marie, but you are lost to us forever.” 
The last to leave the room was a bowed 
and trembling figure ; she had lingered 
longest and parted most unwillingly 
with the precious dust; and when Dr. 
Manning stooped to arrange a bit of 
lace on Mademoiselle’s still face she 
found it wet with tears that had fallen 
from the eyes of the East Wind. 

















THE DESERTED KINGDOM. 


A CuristmMas Guost Srory. 


BY FRANK F. 


ner. Besides the Judge there were 

eight of us, all on the upward slope 

that lies beyond the debatable 
ground of youth. 

That night the courses had been 
served, and the men, amid the wreaths 
of smoke, were talking to each other, 
with the chairs half pushed back or 
turned around to catch more certainly 
the attention of their neighbors. 

“ Will,” said the Judge, turning heavi- 
ly in his chair and speaking to the man 
on his right, “a lump of that sugar, 
please. You cling to it as fondly asa 
toper to his bottle.” 

“T am sure, Judge,” responded the 
person addressed, “there cannot be any 
bottle half so harmless. Yet, perhaps 
the deadly serpent of the still has as- 
sumed the form of sugar crystals. Take 
away my temptation, or perhaps I may 
some day furnish to ‘Popular Science’ 
the theme for a thrilling article on the 
evils of sugar-sipping.” 

“Tf all spirits were as volatile as 
yours,” replied the Judge with a laugh, 
“there would be nothing left to legis- 
late about. The statutes would be 
mere ghosts of laws.” 

“What is that you are saying about 
ghosts?” inquired a nervous little 
brown-bearded man sitting at the foot 
of the table, whose jokes had kept his 
companions laughing during the first 
part of the dinner, but who had turned 
unaccountably silent. “Frank here de- 
clares, upon what remains of the sacred 
honor a lawyer’s life has left him, that 
he has seen a ghost. His recital of the 
romantic meeting has just chilled my 
young blood,” 

“Well,” replied the other, “it’s enough 
to give one nervous prostration.” 

“Come, Frank,” said the Judge, “let’s 
have it; the ghosts all dance on Christ- 
mas night. Dress it out with all your 
fancies.” 

Frank protested that his companion’s 
warm imagination had outrun the facts ; 
but finally he took a meditative pull at 
his cigar, and began: 


| was at the Judge’s Christmas din- 


BRUMBACK, 


Tom Marston and I were fast friends. 
Our occupations were the same and the 
intimates of one were the cronies of the 
other. Each belonged to the same club 
and danced at the same assemblies. 
Our enjoyment of recreations gained 
added zest by the presence of each 
other. In pleasures our tastes agreed. 
No one knew better how to lighten a 
heavy moment for me than Tom, and 
he used to declare that I brought into 
his irritable moods the quietness of an 
equable temper. 

In each year we set aside from busi- 
ness two weeks in which we could to- 
gether shake off the restraints of city 
life and pass the time amid the hills 
and streams that offered to our eyes the 
most pleasant pictures and to our skill 
the most abundant game. Passing our 
days among the trees and our nights 
beneath the stars renewed our life to 
meet the wear of work. 

One bright summer day during our last 
vacation we were floating down a little 
river whose clear waters now ran roar- 
ing between the approaching points of 
wooded hills and then spread in a rip- 
pling flood over pebbly bars beyond. 
The shadows of the late afternoon threw 
themselves before the rays of the de- 
clining sun. The midday clear-blue sky 
was gradually softening to a violet tint. 
The heat, before so oppressive, had 
abated, and down every little valley the 
breezes raced each other for the river. 

As the boat turned a bend and 
danced down a long reach of waters, 
I dropped my paddle and looked back 
to where the river seemed to flow out 
from beneath the hills. The green 
pines, the tossing blue water, the ruddy 
western clouds, all combined to form a 
picture more delightful than the brush 
of Claude Lorraine, with its magic trick 
of golden haze, could have produced. 

“Look!” I said, “is not that a sight 
to make the cities tenantless P” 

Tom laid his paddle upon the bow 
of the canoe, turned and gazed at the 
scene with a warmth of appreciation 
in his face that made words useless. 
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For a few moments we allowed the 
boat to dance unguided over the rip- 
ples and sat quietly watching the rapid- 
ly changing colors of the landscape as 
our course took its varying way through 
the shade of overhanging trees or across 
patches of sunlit water. Except the 
restless movement of the water, all was 
breathlessly quiet, save where perhaps 
the tireless cicada attuned his harsh 
note, and even that came faintly. 

Suddenly from behind the hills there 
came a low, grumbling roar. 

“Listen,” said Tom, “there comes the 
evening train.” 

Just then the boat glided opposite the 
mouth of a narrow valley stretching 
away toward the north and giving an 
unobstructed view for miles. 

“See,” cried Tom, pointing to where 
the clouds, concealed by the hill, had 
gathered together in great black masses, 
“a storm! It was not the train, but 
thunder.” 

I looked toward where he pointed, 
and, seeing the ominous lightning flash 
along the edges of the clouds, said : 

“Don’t you remember the bend just 
below the Big Spring where the water 
sets back into the hills? On our way 
up yesterday I saw the roof and chim- 
ney of a house in the trees, a little way 
up the valley. We can wait there until 
it blows over.” 

As we swept along, the hurrying 
clouds gathered swiftly and the thunder 
growled upon the hilltops. The wind 
ran roaring through the forest, and the 
water blackened with the approaching 
darkness. 

After a few moments’ hard paddling 
we turned the head of the boat toward 
the shore. It glided quickly around a 
clump of willows and drifted against the 
bank. Tom dropped his paddle upon 
the thwarts with a crash, and catching 
an overhanging branch, leaped, with the 
chain in one hand, upon the projecting 
root of an old tree, and leaning down, 
panted out, “Quick! Bring the things. 
I see it coming on the hill beyond.” 

We hastily gathered our traps to- 
gether, pitched the paddles into some 
underbrush, fastened the boat and ran 
along a path overgrown with grass and 
choked with old leaves, through a little 
forest of tall weeds; over a bridge of 
two planks thrown across a small ra- 
vine ; up a flight of tumble-down steps 
made of rough-hewn logs; unhooked a 
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little gate leading into a garden; sped 
up the garden walk, round the corner 
of the house, and stood before the front 
door. 

Tom rapped, waited an instant, and, 
no one replying, struck the door heavily, 
crying “Hello! Open up!” 

As he struck, the door swung sharply 
back against the wall. 

“ By Jove,” said he, “empty!” 

We walked in, threw down the things 
we were carrying, and looked around us. 

“Poh!” I said, “how close it smells! 
Open the window.” 

Tom raised the sash and propped it 
up with an old chair-round that was ly- 
ing on the floor. The outer air poured 
in through the open window and dissi- 
pated the heavy odor with which, by 
long confinement, the room was laden. 

After pausing for a little while to re- 
cover ourselves from the effect of our 
short run, we began an investigation of 
the deserted kingdom into which we 
had so abruptly broken. 

The house was a small, one-story 
dwelling, of only tworooms. The room 
we had first entered was destitute of 
furniture, except the broken part of an 
old chair leaning in the corner. The 
unplastered boards of which the house 
was built were covered with old wood- 
cuts taken from the illustrated papers. 
On one side stood an old-fashioned fire- 
place built of unburned bricks and 
wattled willow twigs plastered with 
mud. In front of it hung an iron crane. 
Upon a little shelf in one corner stood 
in a dismal row several bottles, whose 
white labels, covered with cramped 
handwriting, proclaimed that they were 
body-servants of that minister of life 
and death, the doctor. 

In the opposite corner, piled pell-mell 
together in a heap, were old garments, 
little knickknacks made from the nat- 
ural resources of the forest, and all the 
scanty ornaments with which poverty 
decorates its dwelling. On two nails 
above the door rested an old ramrod, 
which evidently belonged to one of 
those long, heavy rifles used in old times 
by backwoodsmen, and which even now- 
adays are handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, though the knowl- 
edge of them to those who dwell in 
cities is principally derived from pict- 
ures of Daniel Boone. 

The back room had been used as a 
kitchen, for there stood the stove all 
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rusty, with its pipe projecting through 
a hole rudely cut in the roof. On nails 
driven into the timbers and on a se- 
ries of shelves were placed the cooking 
utensils. Between the kitchen and the 
other room ran a half-inclosed passage, 
which, from its appearance, had been 
used as a store-room. 

The door between the two rooms was 
locked, and though we used every effort 
to shake it open or shoot back the bolt, 
we could not stir it from its fastenings. 

“Well,” said Tom, as he ruefully 
looked at his dust-covered hands, “this 
is a rummy old place —as hospitable as 
a coal-mine. Where—oh, where is the 
beautiful rustic my imagination pict- 
ured, and where is my glass of milk at 
her fair hands?” 

“You will have to feed on my pocket 
flask, for the maiden has gone beyond 
reach of your fascinating manner. Get 
yourself together and light a fire, I'll 
bring up a bucket of water from the 
river, and when you hear my returning 
footsteps you will think of the pretty 
milkmaid tripping lightly up the gar- 
den path.” 

“Not with those boots, unless she be- 
longed to the age of mastodons.” 

“Don’t disturb this sylvan glade by an 
explosion of your envy,” I replied, and 
taking the tin pail, went toward the river. 

Tom began to make the best possi- 
ble arrangement for passing the night 
where the untimely storm had driven 
us, and where the huge back-log used 
to lie, built a fire made of fence palings. 

As I walked quickly down the little 
path, I saw clearly for the first time the 
situation of our shelter. 

The house stood ina narrow V-shaped 
valley bounded by two miniature moun- 
tains on the east and west, and by the 
river on the north. Around it had been 
built a fence made of pickets split from 
the pine-trees. 

This inclosed, adjacent to the house, a 
little yard and garden, which, contrary 
to the customs of most natives of that 
region, had not been used to store all 
the debris of a farm, but had evidently 
been cultivated and nurtured with an 
attentive hand to give the place some 
little touch of pleasant life and color. 

Upon the fence hung, all withered 
with neglect and rustling with the pass- 
ing of the wind, the remains of what 
had been a screen of vines, dividing the 
plot of grass fron the stable-yard. 








Some flowers had been planted in old 
boxes on two or three stumps of trees 
that had been cut down to make the 
clearing for the house. 

Beyond, toward the eastern hills, 
stood the stables and the various out- 
buildings, and through the rank weeds 
that grew between I saw a trace of the 
path that started at the leaning gate 
and ran toward the barn. 

In the valley the night had begun 
to marshal its forces, and beyond the 
western hill gleamed the last retreating 
spear-points of the army of the day.. In 
the distance I could hear the murmur 
of the fretting river as it pushed its way 
through the rocks. 

The rain clouds seemed to halt for a 
moment to let the light retire, but as it 
gradually waned to darkness they came 
driving up the sky. 

In afew moments I came back from 
the river and re-entered the house. 

By Tom’s exertions the fire now leap- 
ed and roared up the chimney, throw- 
ing its sparks out upon the floor. 

We unpacked our lunch baskets and 
spread out the remnants that remained 
from midday. As we sat there eating 
and talking over the various adventures 
of the day, the storm came shrieking 
down the valley, bending the tall trees 
and dashing the rain heavily against the 
window-panes. 

Tom paused and listened. 

“By Jove!” said he, “it seems as if 
we were standing upon the extreme 
edge of the world. Look how dark it 
grows and hear how the wind yells!” 

I think I must have dozed, for when 
I next remember anything the pipe I 
had been smoking lay burnt out upon 
the floor. When I woke I rose stiffly 
and stood by the fire warming my 
hands. 

The storm had died away and the 
wind sighed gently through the tree- 
tops. Through the south window I 
could see the stars. 

I leaned down to stir the fire, when a 
sudden movement by Tom attracted my 
attention. I turned and looked toward 
where he lay. 

He was resting on his elbow and look- 
ing with a startled expression out of the 
north window. 

Before I could speak he half raised 
himself, and at that instant there came 
upon the door a soft tapping, as of some 
one entreating to be admitted. 
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As I laid my hand upon the iatch a 
woman’s voice outside broke out in a 
low, wailing tone : 

“Oh, Henry, let me in! I did not 
mean —I will not—oh, I will not— oh, 
oh, oh!” and the voice died away in 
a series of low, choking sobs. 

“Good God, man, open the door!” 
cried Tom. 

I threw it back and stepped across the 
threshold. 

The gentle wind blew the rain-drops 
falling from the eaves into ‘my face. 
Above the western hill hung the pale 
crescent of the new moon. 

I strained my eyes into the semi-dark- 
ness, but could not see anything. 

Tom, standing behind me, cried out: 
“Well, what is it?” But no one re- 
plied. 

We passed out into the yard, around 
the house, and there was nothing. 

We came back to the steps and after 
standing there quietly for a few mo- 
ments, Tom stepped back into the room 
and I followed him. 

Just as I shut the door the voice took 
up its sobbing where it had left off 
when I opened, now appearing to come 
from around the corner of the house. 

I stood there, my heart beating rap- 
idly, and through the loose boards that 
formed the wall, I heard the rustle of a 
woman’s dress passing through the dry 
weeds. Then we heard the click of the 
latch to the kitchen door, a light step on 
the floor and the same low, half-con- 
trolled, broken sobbing. 

Tom seized a piece of wood from the 
fire, whirled it around his head until it 
burst into a blaze. With one kick he 
broke the fastening of the door. 

There was nothing—only the light 
reflected from the tin pans on the 
shelves and the drip of the rain through 
the broken shingles. 

In an instant we heard on the path 
leading to the river the sound of rap- 
idly running feet. 

We rushed to the door. As we leaped 
outside, there came from down by the 
river bank a loud scream, followed by a 
heavy plunge into the water. 

“ After her!” called Tom; “it was a 
woman—I saw her.” 

Tom leading, with the torch held high 
above his head, we ran through the wet 
grass, down the steps, across the little 
bridge and stood by the river. 

There was no one in sight —only the 


boat rocked by the swift current and 
the gleam of white on the caps of the 
miniature waves. 

“Do you see anything?” said Tom. 

“No,” I replied; “do you?” 

We bent down, Tom holding the 
torch close to the water; but the shad- 
ows only grew denser. We stood fora 
moment listening, and the flame leaped 
with the wind and died out, leaving in 
Tom’s hand only a spark of fire. 

“Shall we go back ?”’ I said, half hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Of course,” he replied. “Don’t be 
a fool. Come on.” 
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We stumbled back the way we had 
come. I must confess that I started 
with every noise, and when an owl 
hooted solemnly from the top of a tall 
tree, I felt a chill that was not of the 
night air. 

Upon reaching the house, we piled 
high the fireplace and sat talking be- 
fore the blaze, until, two hours later, day 
broke. ‘Then, stiff and weary, we took 
up our traps and walked slowly to the 
boat. 

As we were preparing to start, an 
old man with an ax over nis shoulder 
pushed his way through the under- 
brush, stood looking at us an instant, 
and then said: “‘ Howdy, strangers?” 
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“Good-morning,” I replied, and asked ° 
him how far it was to the railroad sta- 
tion below. 

“’Bout five mile,” he said. “I guess 
I seen you’uns up ‘to Chicopee ‘yester- 
day. I come down with .a raft of 
logs.” . 

In talking with him, I learned that he 
lived in the neighborhood, and asked 
him finally whose house that was we 
could see through the tree-tops. 

“Well,” he replied, “I guess there 
aint no one claims that now. It uster 
belong to a young feller by the name of 
Henry Carsmith, who lived round here 
a spell back. Old man Carsmith owns 
the big farm ’cross the river. Henry, 
he was amighty lively smart young ’un, 
full of grit and pop’lar, but with a tem- 
per you couldn’t count on nohow. Jes 
ez quiet ez a lamb one minit and the 
next ez mad ez a wounded panther. 
Married one of old Gener’l Corwin’s 
darters. Him ez lives down to Gran- 
din. She was as pretty a girl ez you’s 
like to see. But my! Meek and timid 
ez could be. Had big eyes with a sor- 
ter startled look in ’em, like a fawn you 
run across in the timber. Well, she and 
Henry wuz married, and he’d built that 
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there house, workin’ pretty nigh. all 
summer. Took a heap of pride in it, 
he did. For a good spell they lived 
together ez happy ez two bobolinks 
a-swingin’ on a reed, till one night he 
got mad at sunthin’ she done, and give 
her a power of harsh words. She didn’t 
say nothin’, but he was so wrought up 
he took and turned her out. She, being 
timid like, was frightened of the dark 
and begged him to let her back, but he 
stuck it out and wouldn’t. She got 
kinder crazy and run down to the river. 
I remember Henry comin’ to our house, 
all white, and beggin’ us ter help him. 
He found her down below them rocks. 
They do say it was right hereabouts she 
jumped in,” and the old man stopped, 
looking meditatively at the water. 

“What became of him?” I asked. 

“Him! Oh, he went away some- 
wheres. I disremember where.” 

I untied the chain and prepared to 
push off. 

I'll see ye down to Grandin to-mor- 
row,” said the old man ; I’m goin’ down 
with my logs.” 

“All right,” I replied, and, dipping 
my paddle in the water, the boat shot 
swiftly down the river. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


ficlds and resting-places of Custer and 
many of his gallant band, the region 
which Sitting Bull-fired, like Moscow, 
but failed .to hold, must -ever touch 
the chords of sentiment and patriot- 
ism. Nor, indeed, does the fame of the 
Valley of the Yellowstone rest either 
upon the great marvel-land to which it 
leads or its historic associations; for 
it bears, in the great railroad which 
threads its sinuous course, the towns 
which dot its river, and the myriad 
cattle which it sustains, evidences of the 
enterprise and industry of our nation. 
Who would think, standing beneath 
the shadow of the handsome court-house 
of Miles City, srrounded by its schools, 
bank and hotels, that a few years ago all 
its great surrounding pastures and rich 
valleys were the home of the once count- 
less buffalo, and that from the ashes 
of the destruction of that traffic Miles 
City should rise, phoenix-like, to be- 
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come probably the greatest cattle center 
in the world. It isnamed after General 
Miles, whose brilliant campaign in 1877 
against the Nez Percés opened up so 
muchof the valley tosettlement. He built 
Fort Keogh, about two miles and a half 
west of here. I visited the Fort in com- 
pany with Claude U. Potter as escort. 
It is the most important post in the 


Northwast, is delightfully situated, and 
affords ample accommodation to about 


one thousand officers and men. An ex- 
cellent brass band furnishes music, and 
on certain evenings in the week gives 
concerts, 

Miles City, like all Western cities how- 
ever remote, has its bicycle club. Fifteen 
wheelmen, most entertaining, make a 
thoroughly sociable club. 

On the morning of August 17th I had 
my wheel nicely cleaned to continue 
the journey West along the banks of 
Yellowstone River. The wind was 
blowing with terrific force, and when I 
reached the ferry, where I intended to 
cross, the wife of the ferryman informed 
me that the wind was too strong to risk 
the boat across. I sat down and patiently 
waited for an hour for the wind to sub- 
side. At last alull came on, and I was 
soon shoving my machine up a steep 
and deep gravel road to the top of the 
hill on the north bank; once the top 
reached, the wind fairly whistled from 
thewest. The headwind I rode against 
for thirty-eight miles at Leamington, 
Canada, along the north shore of Lake 
Erie, was steady, but to-day’s wind 
came in tremendous puffs, carrying me 


clear off the road, and my eyes kept 
filling with dust. Many miles of this 
would surely exhaust any wheelman. 

The first ranch that hove in sight I 
stopped at, tired out, only “en miles 
west of Miles City. The occupant was a 
bachelor, cooking, sleeping and living 
in one room. But E. C. Stoneing was a 
hospitable man, and had lived here for 
years. He was formerly a government 
scout and courier, and at one time was 
companion. to Buffalo Bill. Many in- 
teresting stories he told as the wind 
blew outside, until sundown. The old 
fellow kindly gave me his bed, while he 
slept on the floor. The coarse straw in 
the mattress and pillow kept working 
through the muslin during the night, 
annoying me not a little, but I was also 
kept awake by the coyotes howling dis- 
mally without. 

Arising early, I partook that morn- 
ing of a plain breakfast, prepared by 
the old man, and then started west 
at 7:30. The air was cool and calm. 
The road continues following in sight 
of the Yellowstone River. The hard 
wind the day before had blown the dust 
and sand off the road. The bearing of 
the wheel now being cleaned, it seemed 
torun easily. I quickly passed ranches, 
with herds of horses and cattle, which 
usually stampeded off at sight of me. 
By noon I reached Cold Spring Sheep 
Ranch, and by sundown Rancher P. O., 
eighty miles for the day. The road was 
mostly level and good riding—only 
three hills in the entire stretch. Up 
these the roads followed the gravel beds 
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of dried-up streams, which made it im- 
possible to ride. 

The road next day improved to Junc- 
tion City, a small village on the Yellow- 
stone. Here I ferried across the riv- 
er to the Crow Indian reservation, as 
usual waiting an hour for the ferryman. 
The Crows are good-natured Indians, 
and have always been the best of friends 
with the whites. They ford the Yel- 
lowstone on their horses, and daily come 
to settlements on the north side of the 
river. Some of them make good farm- 
ers, raising cattle and horses in large 
numbers. I met an old buck and his 
squaw, who motioned to me to stop, 
to enable them to examine the wheel 
more closely; and I don’t know what 
feature of it astonished them most. The 
spring fork saddle, the adjustable gear- 
ing and the brake specially interested 
the buck, and I shall never forget the 
blank astonishment of these red people 
when I took out the pump and pro- 
ceeded to pump up. “The Victor” 
fairly raised the phlegm of the buck, 
and that is an achievement indeed; it 
takes something akin to the marvelous 
to do that. 

The road now follows along the 
N. P. R. R. through the reservation, 
sometimes running inside the fence, 
along the track; at other times through 
some fenced ranges, making it quite 
frequently necessary to let down poles 
and open gates. At Bull Mountain the 
road winds along some cliffs, one of the 
most picturesque spots on the Yellow- 
stone River. The hills or buttes are now 
sparsely covered with small pines, show- 
ing that the long prairie would soon 
end. 

From Bull Mountain to Pompey’s Pil- 
lar is another flat stretch. Pompey’s Pil- 
lar, a mass of yellow sandstone rising 
abruptly to a height of 400 feet, and 
with its base covering nearly an acre of 
ground, has quite an interesting history. 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. Wm. 
Clark, U.S.A.,on their three years’ ex- 
ploration of this territory for the gov- 
ernment in 1804-1807, then known as 
the “Louisiana purchase,” because it 
was acquired of Napoleon Bonaparte by 
payment of $15,000,000, stopped here. 
Their colored cook, named Pompey, died 
while at this point and was buried on 
the top of this rock, which, curiously 
enough, is covered with quite a deep 
soil. This rock has a very striking 
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appearance, looking at a distance like a 
huge pillar. The inscription and date 
(July 25, 1806) still remain. 

The sun was just setting as I wheeled 
up to the Huntley section-house for the 
night. 

The road next morning started up a 
hill four mileslong. From the top I had 
a splendid view of the valley. A spur 
of the Rockies could be faintly seen in 
the distance, fifty miles away. <A short 
distance farther the road joins the Fort 
Custer trail to Billings, a town just ten 
years old and containing already a pop- 
ulation of 3,o0osouls. Itisasupply town 
for aradius of about 100 miles, including 
valuable mines, and is quite a wool mar- 
ket. 

From Billings west the road is on 
the north side of the Yellowstone again. 
The scenery now is all grandeur and 
beauty, such as we hope to get in wheel- 
ing through Switzerland. Through Lau- 
rel Park City, to within four miles of 
Stillwater, is level bottom, making ex- 
cellent wheeling, although somewhat 
dusty — or rather it would be excellent 
wheeling were it not for bridgeless irri- 
gating ditches, which frequently cross 
the road and necessitate dismounting. 
Near Stillwater the road turns up a 
ravine, and a mile’s walk up a steep hill 
and a terribly steep ride down the other 
side over le ers of rock prepared my 
appetite for a good supper. 

Next day I reached Big Timber, at 
the confluence of Big Boulder and Big 
Lumber Creeks with the Yellowstone. 
Continuing along the Yellowstone River, 
the valley road is excellent to Merrill. 
To keep the valley it is necessary to cross 
over the river on the railroad bridge to 
Reed’s Point section-house. From here 
Crazy Mountains can be distinctly seen in 
the distance, thirty miles away, the tops 
partly covered with snow. They be- 
came more and more distinct from Grey- 
cliff to Big Timber on the Boulder River. 
This stream is well named. Round 
boulders of every size simply cover 
everything, including the town itself. 
But there is a wheelman even there. 
After riding 1,200 miles of dreary prairie 
this is like entering a new country. 
Mountains are visible within twenty 
miles of here—west and north and south. 
The riding next day to Livingston, 
through the valley of the gate of the 
mountains, was very good. In some 
places there were many loose stones, 
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however, and within four miles of Liv- 
ingston it was very stony until the 
Yellowstone was crossed into town. 
Livingston, although only ten years old, 
is a very thriving town. It is situated 
at the base of the mountains, 4,600 feet 
above the sea-level. 

Two wheelmen accompanied me from 
Livingston to the first cafion. The wind 
was blowing through here at a tremen- 
dous rate against us. I had so far been 
riding my wheel geared to fifty-four 
inches, but I had my wheel arranged to 
gear down to forty-five inches for moun- 
tainous country. The strong wind com- 
pelled me to change it. Bidding the 
Livingston wheelmen good-by, I con- 
tinued on a good road down the valley 
through the mountains along the Yel- 
lowstone River. Several ranchmen have 
settled in this happy valley, where the 
soil is good for raising crops and cattle, 
and the mountain scenery changes at 
every bend in the river. Emigrant 
is a small hamlet twenty-four miles 
from Livingston, where the hungry 
wheelman can satisfy the inner man. 
The long dry seasons thoroughly dry up 
the road, and in some places the dust lies 
two to four inches thick. Continuing on 
comes another cafion, much narrow- 
er than the first ones, called “ Yankee 
Jim Cafion,” after an old Indian fighter, 
scout, guide and hunter who settled in 
the valley in 1871. Yankee Jim is an in- 
teresting character —very enterprising. 
He constructed a wagon-road through 
this rocky path and for years collected toll 
from everybody passing into the park. 
He still has the gates across the road, 
and collects toll; for many people go 
through the park in camping outfits, 
spending two and three weeks there. 
Wheelmen are exempt from this toll. 
The old fellow informed me he thought 
it hard labor “ working them damn’d old 
velocipedes all day.” He turned out 
to be a congenial companion for the 
night. His stories of frontier life would 
fill a good-sized volume. He is a bach- 
elor and a splendid cook. 

Nature has endowed many countries 
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with fair scenes; but we have in the 
Yellowstone—as it were, snatched pure 
and undefiled from the hand of the Cre- 
ator—one of His very gems, and mean 
to preserve it in all its pristine loveliness. 

All around the teeming multitude is 
transfiguring the earth, turning it to 
man’s use, and in too many cases mar- 
ring its features ; but “ Yellowstone,” by 
the fiat of the nation, is to remain to us 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

It has nothing more than a figurative 
relation to a gem, however, for its area 
would make a respectable kingdom in 
some parts of the world, and its attrac- 
tiveness, not to say productiveness, 
would provide a princely revenue. It 
taxes the memory to recall—even in the 
works of those somewhat fervid and over- 
wrought inventors of marvels, the ear- 
ly travelers—any other portion of the 
world presenting a greater diversity of 
character than do the rivers and moun- 
tains, torrents and waterfalls, hills and 
valleys of the Yellowstone. The ver- 
dure of abundant nature and the 
blanched and alkali-withered desert 
blend their effects into a phantasma- 
goria of unequaled grandeur and un- 
excelled attraction to the cyclist, if he 
have the good sense to provide himself 
with a pneumatic, and the good fortune 
to have in it as honest and trusty a 
friend as my “Victor” has proved to 
me. It has often been remarked that 
between the cyclist and his wheel a more 
than sentimental friendship springs up. 
Of a verity I can indorse this, so far as 
the wheel that has borne my burden 
and cheered my pilgrimage is concerned. 
It has been a steadfast friend indeed, 
and that in direst need too. What other 
wheel could have withstood the wear 
and tear to which I have subjected 
my safety pneumatic “Victor?” ‘These 
journeys over railroad ties and prairie 
grass have put it to acrucial test, and, as 
was my purpose, the question whether 
the pneumatic safety will stand the 
strain of a wheelman’s world tour over 
rough and rugged wayside is forever 
and most favorably settled now. 








A MORNING RIDE IN CALIFORNIA HIGHLANDS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. VORE. 


AHERE is some- 

’ thing in the restful 

quiet of the early 

morning hours 

that inspires one 

with a joy quite 

different from any- 

thing else. A sense 

of exhilaration 

then quickens the 

most sluggish 

blood, sends it tin- 

gling to the very 

tips of one’s fingers, and fills one with 
new strength, vigor and elation. 

It has been my good fortune to see 
the sun rise in many parts of our con- 
tinent, from great Stone Mountain of 
Georgia, in the wild solitude of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, amid the grandeur 
of the Alleghanies of Pennsylvania, 
and on the rolling prairies of the Mid- 
dle States; but sunrise in the San Ga- 
California, is without a 
parallel. The shadows still linger over 
the mountains, contrasting superbly 
with the growing glory of the eastern 
sky when, according to a custom of 
mine, I am out on this particular morn- 
ing for a gallop over the highlands of 
Pe sadena, known as Altedena—a beau- 
tiful elevation almost at the base of the 
Sierra Madra mountains. 

It is like wandering through Para- 
dise—this ride over the highlands. A 
garden of bloom and beauty, with its 
groves of orange, lemon and lime; its 
orchards of peach and apricot, and its 
palatial homes and picturesque cottages 
half buried in a wilderness of bloom. 
From no other eminence in the San 
Gabriel Valley is a finer view of the 
town and surrounding country obtain- 
able. 

To the north are the mountains— 
faithfuksentinels that for centuries past 
have guarded the valley—rising ab- 
tuptly from the ground and rearing 
their rugged peaks in massive grand- 
eur to pierce the blue of the semi- 
tropic sky; or, as on the present occa- 
sion, shrouding their heads in the morn- 
ing mists which, parting like a curtain 


briel Valley, 


gently drawn aside by an unseen hand, 
reveal the white tints of Martain’s 
camp on Wilson’s Peak, in bold relief— 
appearing much nearer than they are 
in reality—as the sun strikes them. 

To the east San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto mountains lie bathed in the 
golden glory of the morning, their ir- 
regular prominences and precipitous 
sides being brought out with startling 
distinctness. 

As I turn to the south I rein in my 
horse and pause, gazing a moment, 
spell-bound, upon a magnificent pano- 
rama. Pasadena, nestling in her groves 
of orange and olive, lies at my feet, 
vine-draped and rose-crowned. Be- 
yond, to the south and west, stretches 
the long, irregular line of the foot-hills, 
clad in the verdure of early spring; 
while through a gap in the hills I catch 
a glimpse of the distant sea, twenty- 
eight miles away. The valley on every 
side presents a vast extent of emerald 
green, with its field of waving grain, 
dotted over here and there with im- 
mense beds of cream-cups, “ baby-blue- 
eyes” and brilliant poppy-fields, which 
latter appear in the distance like tongues 
of molten fire writhing through the 
vivid green; but on a nearer approach 
they lift their pretty heads to receive 
the sun’s kisses, nodding brightly and 
flaunting their gay skirts in the breeze. 

The sun has mounted higher, chasing 
away the last remnant of the mist, and 
as his genial rays warm the earth one 
can almost hear things grow. A thou- 
sand indistinct sounds, discernible and 
dear to the lover of nature, fill the air. 
The leaves rustle in the faint breeze 
that comes laden with sweets from an 
orange orchard near by. The lazy 
droning of the ‘bees in the orange 
blossoms, already beginning their work 
of honey-gathering, joins in with the 
music of the feathered songsters that 
are filling the air with their melody. 
The meadow-larks are holding high 
carnival, The little warbler near by, 
perched atop a swaying frond, is al- 
most bursting his tiny throat in the 
endeavor to express his joy of existence. 
I catch the infection, and with an im- 
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pulse I cannot resist I join him, and my 
voice rings out softly—not too musi- 
cally, perhaps — but freighted with joy. 
Startled, the little fellow’s song is cut 
short, and with a low, frightened flutter 
he is off. 

An immense jack-rabbit starts up in 
front of me, almost at my horse’s feet, 
and remains peering curiously at me 
with his great, bright eyes for an in- 
stant ; but as I continue to sing on, un- 
mindful of his presence—secure in the 
knowledge that most folks are abed yet 
—he turns suddenly and leaps away in 
the tall weeds. Evidently my singing 
is not a success, in his estimation. At 
this moment my song is rudely broken 
off by the appearance of two heavily 
ladened burros advancing toward me, 
evidently on their way to the mount- 
ains. Now, my horse has an especial 
antipathy to a burro, and being aware 
of his feelings on this subject, I wheel 
him about, turn into a by-road and with 
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a touch of the whip we are away like 











the wind. 

What a wild, mad gallop itis! Over 
ditches, through by-ways and across 
fields of golden poppies and cream-cups, 
where my horse’s feet are buried to the 
fetlocks in a wilderness of bloom. As 
I pass one of the largest poppy-beds 
the sound of happy laughter falls upon 
my ear, and a merry quartet of bright- 
eyed youngsters greet my eyes. They 
have come out early to gather poppies 
while it is yet cool and the dew is still 
on them. Presently, when they have 
filled their baskets, they will take them 
up to one of the hotels and sell them to 
the tourists. They wave mea gay greet- 
ing as I dash past them. 

Now into the highway again and 
nearing the city. Away from the music 
of birds and bees, away from the voices 
of nature and the small-folk of the morn- 
ing mists, and into the every-day, work- 
aday world again ! 

















PEACE 





AND GOOD-WILL. 


EACE and good-will! my Christmas greeting goes, 
Across lush Junes and sifting winter snows, 

To you, old friend and sweetheart, pure as prayer ; 
Our hearts, which wrenched and parted in despair, 
Still hold love’s perfume, like a withered rose. 


And memory all her golden glamour throws 
Along the life that vaguely feels and knows 






Its sweetest dreams are scattered everywhere : 





After the bitterness of parting’s throes, 
After regret and passion die, there glows 
A tender grace, a sweetness, all hearts share, 
Whose rainbow colors palpitate the air. 
My message would this tenderness disclose : 
Peace and good-will ! 


Peace and good-will! 


EmMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 























SNCW-SHOEING IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY 


OR several 
years the 
snow-shoe 


section of the 

Appalachian 

Mountain Club 

has, in addition 

to its weekly 

3 winter outings, 

7made annual 

winter excur- 

sions to various 

points in the 

White Mountains. Last year their ob- 

jective point was Waterville, New Hamp- 

shire, about twenty miles northeast of 

Plymouth. It was a beautiful moonlight 

evening when we left Boston, and our 

expectations were heightened by the 

prospects of fair weather. Before we 

had crossed the line into New Hamp- 

shire we were pleased to see that there 

was snow enough to make good sleigh- 

ing. At Campton Village we found the 

sleigh which was to take us through to 

Waterville ready and waiting. There 

was from two to three feet of snow 

on a level and the sleighing was prime. 

Many surprised faces peered out of 

frosty windows as we went by, and some 

one was always at work on the wood- 

piles, which were often of such gigantic 

proportions as nearly to hide the farm- 

house itself. Yet the houses were wide- 

ly separated, for the total population of 

Waterville, a township of some sixty-six 

square miles, numbers but fifty-four 
souls, 

We reached Greeley’s Hotel, situated 
at the end of the road, about noon. As 
we entered the large hall we found an 
open fire of cordwood sticks crackling 
in the homelike fireplace, and our bed- 
rooms were provided with stoves. In 
spite of a severe snowstorm, all hands 
started off soon after dinner to visit the 
cascades a mile and a half distant. A 
covering of light snow spread over the 
hard orust made the conditions for snow- 
shoeing well-nigh perfect. When we 
struck into the woods, however, the 
crust was not as hard, and the shoes 
sunk down several inches. Following 
up the stream, we came at length to the 
cascades, which were very picturesque 
in their winter garb, revealing occasional 
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patches of the most beautiful emerald- 
green where the snow did not conceal 
the wall of ice. It was quite surprising 
to see how well the ladies stood the 
vigorous exercise; even to the end of the 
tramp they all kept up a good pace and 
betrayed very few signs of weariness. 

The next day a severe snowstorm 
bound us within doors, but in the even- 
ing the clouds scattered, and the moon 
rose over the mountains in all her glory 
and fullness, tempting us out into the 
frosty air. 

The moonlight, aided by the reflect- 
ing power of the snow, afforded a better 
view of the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains than we had obtained since our 
arrival. At our right were the hills 
between which we had entered the 
valley. Behind us rose the massive 
Osceola, its irregular summit hoary with 
snow and frost. The sharp peaks of 
Tripyramid rose threateningly on our 
left, its snow-covered slide glittering 
like a breastplate of burnished silver. 

Directly before us stood Sandwich 
Dome, better known as Black Mountain, 
and seeming, in the majesty of its sym- 
metrical outline, like a sentinel guard- 
ing the peaceful valley. How little did 
we imagine, as we glanced up at its for- 
bidding crest, that on the following 
night two of us would be upon its very 
summit, fighting off the benumbing cold! 

For many years my companion and I 
had anticipated a visit to the familiar 
shores of Lake Winnepiseogee during 
the winter. With this idea in view, we 
planned to climb Sandwich Dome in 
the forenoon, descend on the opposite 
side and reach Sandwich before night- 
fall. , 

The mercury stood opposite zero as 
we shouldered our packs, and with thrill- 
ling delight started upon our tramp. 

The atmosphere, cleared by the recent 
storm and sparkling with the clear sky 
and dazzling snow, revealed the moun- 
tains with such unusual ‘sharpness that 
it was almost impossible to appreciate 
distances. 

For two miles we followed the road 
through the valley; then with eager 
joy we struck off on the Black Moun- 
tain path, buried three or four feet un- 
der the trackless snow. Neither of us 
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were familiar with this part of the 
mountains, but, relying on the direc- 
tions we had received before leaving 
the hotel, we hoped, without serious dif- 
ficulty, to find inhabited regions on the 
other side. 

Before we had gone many hundred 
feet we began to realize the care neces- 
sary to follow the trail, which was indi- 
cated solely by the blazes or hatchet- 
scars on the trunks of trees. These 
were now just above the level of the 
snow and were not numerous. 

We found climbing under these con- 
ditions such warm work that we were 
persuaded to remove our gloves. The 
impropriety of this proceeding soon 
manifested itself, however, for as an 
occasional fall is an inevitable accom- 
paniment to such a climb, we soon 
learned the discomfort of plunging our 
bare hands deep into the snow, thus 
stuffing its frosty particles up the inside 
of our sleeves. In many places the as- 
cent was so steep that it was no uncom- 
mon thing to slip back two feet for every 
three we advanced, Our heads, too, be- 
ing nine or ten feet above the ground, 
were often brought in contact with the 
lower branches of the trees, which some- 
times offered a stubborn resistance. 


After, at least, an hour of genuine 
hard work we were transfixed at the 
sight of a board, just on a level with 
the snow, which marked the first half- 


mile of our progress. The prospects, 
instead of daunting our zeal, gave us 
rather a sense of satisfaction as we re- 
alized that, if necessary, we were pre- 
pared to spend the night on the very 
summit itself. We found, even as we had 
been told, that the hardest climb was 
on the final slope of Noon Peak. Here 
the path is very steep, andit required the 
closest concentration of nerve and mus- 
cle to make any headway up the pre- 
cipitous incline. In places the trees 
were near enough together to enable 
us to pull ourselves up to the trunk 
of one, when, bracing our snow-shoes 
ahead of us, we would spring forward 
and seize the one next above us. 
When the trees were not near enough 
together to permit this manner of pro- 
ceeding, we were often able to pull our- 
selves up by means of an overhanging 
branch, which answered very well if it 
did not break. Sometimes we would 
find ourselves stranded, ‘as it were, with 
nothing ahead that we could reach. At 
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such times it was either necessary to 
crawl sideways along the slippery steep, 
or retrace our steps and start on a dif- 
ferent track. . 

At length we reached an easier grade, 
and after a short walk came suddenly 
out upon a prominence which com- 
manded a grand view of the valley be- 
neath and the mountains to the west 
and north. 

Quickly spreading our blankets upon 
the snow, we threw ourselves down to 
bask in the sun while we devoured the 
novel and inspiring view. But what a 
change from the surroundings which the 
mountain climber encounters in summer! 
The striking contrast is due not alone 
to the universal snow, but is heighten- 
ed by the absolute and awful stillness 
which reigns supreme. On this partic- 
ular morning there was no wind to stir 
the motionless trees, no leaves to rustle 
or flutter on the naked limbs, no bird 
to break the silence or the stillness, no 
roar from a distant cascade—not even a 
cloud flitted across the unbroken sky; 
all nature seemed dead and lifeless 

When we were sufficiently rested to 
push on it was already afternoon. 

Beyond this point the trail became 
more difficult. After having followed 
the path for several miles only by the 
exercise of extraordinary care, it became 
so blind that we thought best to sep- 
arate in the hope that one or the other 
would soon strike it again. We had 
no fear of losing one another, for, of 
course, we could at any time retrace our 
tracks and follow those of the other. 

Heretofore this plan had worked ad- 
mirably, but this time it was accom- 
panied by greater difficulties. My com- 
panion struck out for the upper part 
of the ridge, while I skirted along its 
flank. He was unfortunate enough to 
fall into a gully, out of which he ex- 
tricated himself with difficulty, while I, 
unconscious of his mishap, was beating 
about on the side of the mountain in 
search of the path. 

At five o’clock we met and held a brief 
consultation, as a result of which we de- 
cided to give up trying to find the path 
and strike straight up through the woods, 
and we rallied all our reserve strength 
for this final effort. 

Stubbornly we pushed our way up the 
heavy grade, becoming so heated by the 
effort as almost to be oblivious of the 
severity of the cold, until, snatching a 
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piece of ice from an outstretched limb, 
I carried it to my mouth, only to find 
that it removed the skin sufficiently to 
start the blood. We had been steadily 
at work for half an hour, when the slope 
became alittle more gradual, and almost 
without any other warning we had bro- 
ken through the woods onto the sum- 
mit. The sun was just disappearing be- 
hind a rugged spur of the mountain. 
Many peaks and ridges lay to the north- 
ward, ending at length with the far-dis- 
tant Presidential Range, which rose in 
its spotless majesty, now bathed in the 
glow of the setting sun. To the south 
the mountains parted, revealing the ra- 
diant surface of fair Lake Winnepisco- 
gee, whose graceful curves and pleasing 
outlines were sharply contrasted with 
the shores of her myriad isles and many 
winding inlets. 

For the instant we lost ourselves in 
the sublimity of the inspiring apparition; 
but the stinging wind soon reminded us 
that we were still mortal, There was 
every indication of a coming storm, and 
to think of reaching the nearest habita- 
tion without rest or sleep and in the 
darkness which would soon overtake us, 
was folly. So we faced the stern reality 
which confronted us, resolving to camp 


on the mountain, and to use the few in- 
valuable moments of lingering daylight 


in preparing for the night. We could 
not afford to waste much time in search- 
ing for a refuge, and so quickly settled 
upon a small level patch on the shel- 
tered side of the summit. 

The next thing was to start a fire, but 
as all the loose fagots were under eight 
feet of snow and every tree and branch 
was incased in ice, this was much easier 
said than done. Our first attempt failed 
completely. We then worked system- 
atically, and by splitting open a good- 
sized tree-trunk obtained a few iceless 
chips. These, encouraged by a little 
greasy paper, the whittlings of an only 
paraffine candle, a little birch-bark, and 
a steady-by-jerks current of air, now 
from one pair of lungs, now from the 
other, finally consented to ignite into a 
small, unsteady fire, preserved only by 
constant attention and threatening at 
any moment to give up the ghost. 

Thus we worked on while the day- 
light faded into twilight and the twilight 
in turn gave place to the silver moon- 
light, deriving the while quite as much 
warmth from our exertions as from the 
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meager fire, whose highest attainment 
was to fill our eyes with smoke. We 
quaffed down the melted snow greedily, 
little caring that the smoke on the heated 
rim of the dipper burned onto our lips ; 
and having appeased our thirst, we left 
the fire and set about to prepare our 
shelter. 

The moon gave us all the light we 
needed, and while I went in search of 
the necessary poles and fir-boughs fora 
covering, my companion fell too with a 
will, and by the aid of a snow-shoe ex- 
cavated a rectangular hole which borea 
striking resemblance to a double grave. 

My task with the hatchet was made 
extremely tantalizing by the serious fail- 
ing it had of losing its head. It took 
very close looking after to follow it up 
in the moonlight, and after finding the 
triangular hole where it disappeared, it 
was necessary to run one’s arm down in 
the snow and feel around forit. Usually 
I recovered it after this fashion, but once 
or twice we were obliged to make long 
and extensive excavations before finding 
it—a lesson not to be forgotten. 

The cellar having attained sufficient 
size, we laid several logs across the top, 
and on these placed our snow-shoes. We 
then threw the fir-boughs over this 
framework and covered these with a 
sufficient layer of snow to keep out all 
wind and protect us in case it should 
snow before morning, and after cover- 
ing the floor with fir-boughs and spread- 
ing out our blankets, crawled in, drawing 
some boughs up before the entrance as 
we went. It was not without a sense of 
satisfaction that we stretched our limbs 
after the good service they had been 
to us. 

When we first turned in we were both 
as warm as could be desired, nor at any 
time that night did we suffer to any ex- 
tent from the cold, and we were both 
able to get quite a littlesleep during the 
night, which wore away fully as rapidly 
as we had expected. 

At the first glimmer of approaching 
day we opened the knapsack and pre- 
pared ourselves for enjoying a long-an- 
ticipated breakfast. 

All signs of a snowstorm had vanished 
with the night, and upon going out on 
the clearing, I obtained a magnificent 
view of land and sky. The clouds, too, 
were leaving their night’s resting-place 
in the valleys at the approach of day, 
and, scattering, fled away on all sides, 
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while every outline of hill and moun- 
tain stood out with that remarkable 
sharpness peculiar to a winter morn- 
ing. 

The descent of the mountain was not 
very difficult, but by the time we had 
reached the valley the sun had risen 
so high that the snow became quite 
damp. 

The network of our shoes became 
consequently soaked and stretched, thus 
permitting the foot to play up and down, 
in provoking contrast to their usual 
rigidity. The heavy snow collected 
upon our snow-shoes and balled up 
under our heels, making it necessary to 
stop every few steps toremoveit. Once 
or twice the desire of going in as straight 
a line as possible caused me to overesti- 
mate the space between two neighborly 
trees, and after getting my shoes safely 
through the short cut, I was chagrined 
to find that my pack prevented further 
progress in that direction. 

Now, as snow-shoes are not provided 
with any reverse lever, getting out of 
such a situation was not as simple a 
matter as getting in. Theeffects of our 
short rations also began to assert them- 
selves, so that our best efforts did not 
carry us a mile an hour. 

At about noon, as we were winding 
our way along the bed of a brook, we 
were overjoyed at the sight of a depres- 
sion in the snow, at the bottom of which 
the sparkling water bubbled over the 
pebbles as cheerfully as in the month of 
June. 

Refreshed by this unrivaled bever- 
age, we pushed on until finally we came 
out upon a clearing which we had 
marked from the mountain, only to dis- 
cover that our objective point, still 
several miles ahead, looked now more 
like a clump of trees than a farmhouse. 

We consequently struck off in another 
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direction, and soon after, as we came 
over the coll which joins Mt. Israel to 
Black Mountain, we were gratified by 
catching a glimpse of a little farmhouse 
not a mile distant. Although it ap- 
peared to be so near, yet a wearisome 
tramp through thick woods which of- 
fered every conceivable sort of a barrier, 
made it seem double the distance. 

The door was opened somewhat re- 
luctantly, but we were finally admitted 
to the humble abode by an elderly 
woman. As soon as our eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the comparative 
darkness, we found ourselves in a long 
room which occupied nearly all the 
ground floor, and answered all the re- 
quirements of dining-room and kitchen, 
sitting-room and parlor. In the further 
corner of the room lay an old man who 
did not look up, but appeared much dis- 
turbed by ovr presence. The heated 
room seemed almost unbearable to us. 

Our hostess made ample excuse for 
the food she placed before us, saying : 
“T don’t know how ye like yer victuals, 
but they’re jest what we happened to 
hev.” We didn’t happen to be in a crit- 
ical frame of mind just then, however, 
and gave her no occasion to doubt our 
appreciation. 

It was with reluctance that we declined 
the offered hospitality for the night. 

The road had been broken out that 
morning and the walking was as good 
as could be expected ; yet our progress 
was not rapid as we plodded along 
under our packs, five continuous miles 
without an inhabited dwelling. 

Never did seven miles pan out to the 
extent that those did, and it was half- 
past eleven when we reached the Ma- 
ple House, Sandwich Centre. Suffice it 


to say that we were then in a condition 
to appreciate the comforts of civilized 
accommodations. 
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NE of the most delightful and 
() exhilarating sports in the world 
—all the more exhilarating, 
perhaps, by reason of its spice 
of danger —is sailing on an ice-yacht, 
and nowhere outside the United States 
is the sport indulged in with so much 
zest as in the Gulf of Finland. No 
man can realize, until he has once 
made trial, the sense of absolute free- 
dom, of keen and thrilling pleasure, to 
be derived from the steering of one 
of the Russian wedge-shaped vessels at 
headlong speed, with a fair fresh wind 
on the beam and nothing but the open 
ice-plain ahead. With tiller in hand, 
pulling and straining like a thing of 
life as the yacht takes the wind and 
leans over to leeward, aman seems to 
live faster and to feel the fullness of his 
existence pulsing through his veins. 
The joy of the horseman, the warrior, 
the viking thrills the frame. 

We made up a party, G. and I, our 
friend the French diplomatist, and Hel- 
dar, my college chum, who had come 
over from England to enjoy the gayeties 
of the brilliant Russian capital in mid- 
winter. A four-mile sleigh-ride over 
the snow in the keen, cold morning air 
brought us from St. Petersburg to the 
Russian River Club House, on the 
banks of the Malaya Nevka (little 
Neva), the home of ice-yachting on the 
Gulf of Finland. 

The club-house is a capacious and 
comfortable building, set somewhat 
back from the river bank and separated 
from it by a garden, now nothing but a 
lawn of snow, with evergreen shrubs 
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and bushes showing bravely in the face 
of winter, The club grounds are well 
wooded ; in the rear and down towards 
the river grow sycamores, birch, beech, 
mountain ash, evergreen larches and 
firs. We abandon the sleigh here and 
cross into the club-house, noting as we 
do so that the flag upon the turret is 
fluttering out bravely under a fresh 
southwesterly breeze. Presently all 
hands are gathered within doors, par- 
taking of small glasses of “atchitsht- 
chenoy,” by way of fortifying ourselves 
against the cold anticipated upon our 
sail, 

We form rather a quaint group, we 
four, as we stand round the great stove 
sipping our cordials, clad in costumes 
specially adapted for the bitter cold of 
a Russian winter. Each man wears on 
his head a white fox-skin cap, very soft 
and warm, with ear and neck flaps, ad- 
justable at the wearer’s pleasure; a 
short hunting-coat, lined with skunk or 
some other thick fur, reaching to the 
hips, with a foot-deep collar of white 
fox; gloves known as “rookaveetzi,” 
made of thick flexible leather, with two 
divisions, one for the thumb and the 
other for the four fingers, continued up 
to the elbow in the form of a leathern 
shield, and padded all through with felt 
or flannel. The nether limbs are clothed 
in two pairs of the thickest and strong- 
est breeches, and high boots made of 
Russian leather, impervious to wet and 
reaching to the hips. Onto the soles of 
each man’s boots are fixed a pair of ice- 
crawlers, a small iron device clamping 
on to the inside of the heel, and fitted 
with a spring so as to remain stowed 
away in the hollow of the instep when 
not in use, or, when needed, to turn back 
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and form a plate under the heel, with 
two sharp protruding spikes, as a pre- 
vention against slipping when walking 
on the ice. 

We adjourn to the piazza overlook- 
ing the river, to inspect our trusty 
yacht. There she lies on the ice, her 
head to the wind, together with several 
sister vessels, guarded by a couple of 
club sailors, who, with their command- 
ant, the boatswain, are all clad in thick 
sheepskins and high boots. We go down 
through the garden, and presently are 
standing beside our graceful bark, ready 
for the start. Thename of our yacht is 
the Véter7, which signifies the wind, and 
she looks as if she could do full justice 
to her patronymic, rivaling her name- 
sake in swiftness. 

She is not so large as some, holding 
only eight persons with comfort; some 
of the larger ones accommodate as many 
as a dozen. Her build and structure 
merit a short description. 


The main framework of the boat is in | 


the shape of a wedge or V, being built 
of tough, seasoned pine or some other 
hard wood. A broad beam runs from 
the bow to the sternpost, in which the 
mastis stepped. Two runners or skates 
of steel are welded to a solid-iron upper 


plate, which again is firmly screwed to 
the corner of the main framework of 


the yacht. These runners are immov- 
able, save that they give with an up- 
and-down movement when crossing un- 
even ice or hummocks. The rudder 
skate is controlled either by a tiller 
(asin the Véter7), or else by a perpen- 
dicular or horizontal wheel. In the for- 
mer case the steersman sits to the 
windward side of the tiller as he holds 
it, and in the latter aft the wheel. 
The mast is a straight seasoned pole of 
teak or Norway pine, and is held firmly 
in position by two side-stays to port and 
starboard, a fore-stay running out to a 
small sprit set in the bow, and a couple 
of back-stays, these last being loosened 
to leeward in the case of a free wind, to 
give play to the boom. The sail is an 
immense lug, covering a great many 
square feet ; the gaff and boom attached 
to the mast by travelers, the latter be- 
ing kept down by a halyard reeved 
through a double block attached to the 
deck. The sheet for controlling the 
boom runs from the center beam to a 
single pulley in the middle of the boom, 
thence through a double block farther 
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aft in the same beam, to the extreme 
end of the boom, and back through the 
double block, the bight being held in 
the hand of one of the crew. The fur- 
niture of the boat consists of two large 
“hand-spucks” (anent which more later), 
and a few coils of extra rope, in case of 
accidents. In some ice-yachts thin 
planks are set across the frame for the 
crew to sit on; in others, as was the 
case in the V¢ter7, rope-netting is used 
as a substitute. An ice-yacht, when 
sailing close-hauled or near the wind, 
will make from ten to fifteen miles an 
hour, and with a free wind, when it is 
blowing fresh, she can do her mile a 
minute. 

When we are all safely on board, G. 
takes the tiller, the huge sheet is haul- 
ed into the wind and bellies out as it 
fills to the breeze. With a heave and a 
glide we are off on our voyage over the 
ice. As the wind is in the southwest 
we have to make a series of short tacks 
up the river for half a mile until we 
reach the open gulf. The ice is as 
smooth as glass, of deep blue in color 
and very transparent. Peering over the 
boat’s side, you can see down into the 
depths. We reach the gulf with many 
a tack, for an ice-boat goes about like a 
swallow and answers to the slightest 
movement of the helm. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
will familiarize the reader with the 
positions of our various halting-places 
around the shores. The wind being 
southwest, it becomes necessary on 
reaching the open ice to make a further 
succession of short tacks to reach Peter- 
hof, our first point, or else to make a 
long leg to the northward and back 
again to our destination. We take 
counsel and decide for the long leg, and 
very shortly we are sliding along at a 
great rate in a northwesterly direction 
across the gulf. The crew, with the 
exception of the steersman, sit to wind- 
ward, with their backs to the breeze to 
serve as a weight on the boat, and a 
balance for the heavy sail that strains 
and pulls on the bolt-ropes with tre- 
mendous force. Under its impetus the 
Véterj flies away, the ice under the 
skates giving out a musical hum as we 
speed along. It is cold, but not too 
cold, and we all feel free agg buoyant, 
and ripe for any adventure@gNN everthe- 
less G., who is an old icetyachtsman, 
steers with great care and attention, for 
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ice-boats are “ittle cattle” when care- 
lessly handled/ Let the helmsman once 
allow her to yaw, or get away from his 
control, or bring her back just a little 
too suddenly, and a gibe is the inevitable 
result. Theimitsie-mn-ease7ot bra yo cans ad ko 
_peste—orab what you can, and]o 

for a soft spot on which to fall. 

Presently we cross the roa Re m 
Cronstadt to St. Petersburg, which 
runs in a straight line across the ice, 
bisecting the bay. The line of way is 
marked by tall poles set into the ice 
at intervals of one hundred yards, and 
painted black and white in alternating 
rings. Over this road go sleighs of 
all sorts, from the nobleman’s stately 
equipage to the peasant’s pony sled. It 
is also the highway for all pedestrians 
and poor folk who cannot afford the 
luxury of a sleigh. This road is simply 
a track over the ice, or rather a way 
worn by hundreds of sleighs passing 
and repassing, and our boat sails across 
it and between the posts easily, and on 
again into the open. 

About noon we find ourselves off 
Peterhof, one of the principal summer 
residences of the Russian Emperor, 
where we halt for a moment and hold a 
council of war. Then, as some of us 
are married men, and ‘it therefore be- 
hooves us, for the sake of others, to be 
careful of our precious health, we decide 
that we must make a detour, and call 
upon our friend Timofei. No sooner 
said than done; in another moment we 
are speeding away ona bee-line for his 
dwelling. 

The said Timofei is a gentleman who 
annually builds unto himself on the icy 
roadside above mentioned, half-way be- 
tween Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, 
and right in the line of traffic, a small 
cabin, wherefrom he dispenses every- 
thing known to the Russian mind in the 
form of stimulant, from vodky at two 
kopeks the glass, to Pommery Sec at 
eight roubles a bottle. Tchai (tea), 
served in the Russian fashion,with lemon 
and quite innocent of milk ; coffee, sand- 
wiches of all kinds, and delicious fresh 
“korrushki,” a fish caught at holes cut 
in the ice, and very sweet and delicate 
to the taste, can be had at all hours of 
the day or night. This latter delicacy 
is served to you smoking hot from the 
pan of one of Timofei’s attendant mou- 
jiks, who is an artist in this especial 
branch of culinary science. 
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On entering you gain by a couple of 
steps—for the cabin is raised on log sec- 
tions above the ice to prevent inunda- 
tion in case of an overflow of water— 
the outer room, containing a bar and a 
few rickety chairs, all filthily dirty and 
ill kept, as well as the inevitable huge 
stove in the center of the floor. Passing 
through this, you come into the sanc- 
tum, or special apartment, also very 
dirty, where are a couple of tables and 
chairs for such of the company as arrive 
first, a box or two or their own haunches 
serving as seats for the remainder. 
Here you are served according to your 
needs by Timofei, after bawling loud 
and long for what you want. You must 
also be careful to keep your own score, 
if you wish to avoid extortion, as your 
host will never think of doing so. On 
a fine day there may be seen assembled 
in Timofei’s hostelry — the mark !) 
a motley crew, from the rugged Fin in 
his well-worn sheepskins and “valinki” 
(felt boots), with his little wooden sleigh 
and rough, quick-trotting pony, to the 
languid swell in his expensive furs, 
borne hither by his superlative sleigh or 
trim-built ice-yacht. All men meet here 


on acommon footing. Timofei’s cabak 
affords shelter alike to rich and poor, to 


small and great; all are glad to find 
here, in spite of the dirt and the nasty 
smells, a temporary refuge from the 
piercing cold. 

Timofei himself is a characteristic 
figure—a huge Russian, about forty 
years old, six feet three inchesin height; 
his face red, where it is not purple from 
the combined influences of drink and 
cold ; blue eyes, somewhat sodden, but 
still twinkling with humor, and keen and 
quick as possible at seeing a chance for 
a good bargain. His long fair hair and 
beard are neatly combed, as is that of 
all Russians, save the very wildest. He 
is clothed in the usual thick sheepskins 
and high boots. Inspite of a somewhat 
truculent-seeming exterior, Timofei is 
good-natured, and charitable withal in 
his own rough way, feeding many and 
many a hungry peasant reduced by 
stress of circumstances to Shanks’ mare 
as a means of locomotion, but conscien- 
tiously taking it out of the rich folk who 
visit his cabak, by way of evening mat- 
ters up alittle. All conversation, orders, 
and so forth, are carried on in Russian, 
all other languages being to mine host 
as Greek 
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Arrived at this abode of plenty, we 
leave our ice-boat in charge of the sailor 
we have brought with us, andenter. G., 
who speaks Russian fluently, exchanges 
a word or two of greeting with his old 
friend, the proprietor. “Noo, Timofei, 
kaak zdarovya?” (Well, Timofei, how 
are you?), to which he answers, with a 
smile: ‘E—eh, e—eh, Barin, vaat vass 
veedet !” (Aha, sir — glad to see you!) 
Our light lunch ended, we face forth 
again after exchanging farewells. ‘ Do 
svedania, Timofei!”(Au revoir, Timofei!). 
He calls out a cheery “Do svedania, do 
svedania ; Gospoda, Boch s vami!” (Au 
revoir, gentlemen; God be with you!). 
And soon we are off once more, beating 
up for Oranienbaum. 

Some half-hour from Timofei’s we 
sight a perilom, and haul our wind for 
a space, to take an observation. These 
periloms or ice-cracks are great sources 
of danger to the unwary ice-yachtsman, 
extending, as they do sometimes, for 


from three-quarters of a mile to a full 


mile in length, with a breadth varying 
from ten to fifty feet. They are formed 
by the pressure of water back into the 
gulf, under a strong westerly wind, 
through the narrow portion between 


Cronstadt and Oranienbaum. The pres- 
sure after a while gets too strong, and 
the water attacking the spots where the 
ice is weakest, causes it to crack, and 
forcing its way upwards, overflows the 


surface. In the course of time the 
whole freezes again, the overflow form- 
ing a coating above the old ice, which 
has sunk two or three feet below it. 
This coating is liable to remain rotten 
and unsafe. It is generally discolored 

in appearance, or of a dirty-yellow hue. 
When an ice-yacht sails unaware into 
one of these cracks, the forward skates 
sink through this rotten ice and remain 
embedded, while the passengers are of 
course thrown out. Then it is a case of 
tying ropes on to the yacht, and hauling 
her back by main force to the solid ice. 

After several hours of tacking and re 
tacking we make Oranienbaum, all rav- 
enously hungry, for intense cold and 
rapid motion through the air are keen 
promoters of appetite. In making a land- 
ing great care has to be exercised, as the 
shores are very rocky ; rough crags jut- 
ting up here and there, in some places 
above the ice, in others just flush with 
the surface. We avoid the rocks and 
steer into shore, and soon are all hurry- 
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ing pell-mell up to the station, which lies 
but a short distance from the gulf, and 
can boast of a typical Russian railway 
restaurant, the boatman remaining be- 
hind with our stanch Véer7. This res- 
taurant can supply you with almost any- 
thing you choose to call for, and all 
cooked to perfection. Soon we are all 
inside, and begin operations by a mouth- 
ful of herring or caviare as a delicate 
fillip. Some delicious thick cabbage 
soup soon brings warmth and comfort 
to our somewhat cold interiors ; this is 
followed by a perok or pie, consisting of 
a thick crust, within which is on one side 
fish, on the other rice, all covered over 
and served together. These pies are 
unique, and never to be forgotten. What 
would we not give at this very moment 
for such another! Having thus blunted 
the keen edge of our appetites, we goon 
with a steak, cutlet or some other dain- 
tily cooked and savory viand, and top off 
with a cup of coffee, a chasse-cafe, and a 
cigar or two. Then we sally forth, ripe for 
ceeds of daring, embark and are under 
way for Cronstadt. We tear along at 
headlong speed—for the wind is on our 
beam now—past Cronstadt, a frowning 
fortress on an island in the middle of 
the gulf, and so away even till we reach 
Lyecenos, or the Fox’s Nose, a narrow 
point of land that juts out into the water, 
in shape somewhat like the mask of a 
fox, where we pay off a point or two, 
and start for the long sail home. The 
wind is right abaft ; the V’¢ter7 flies along. 
Anon we swiftly approach a perilom ; 
our helmsman sees it, yet he holds on 
upon his course. He is going to charge 
it and trust to luck to get over. His 
dinner and its accompaniments have 
made gyim daring. We all hold our 
breath N ow is the time to try the man 
of a timid and nervous disposition. Given 
you are not yourself afraid, it is quite a 
study to watch the faces round you, and 
note the varying expressions as you near 
the ice-crack, {Jt is to be observed that 
each man takes a very strong and com- 
prehensive grip of whatever of a sta- 
ble nature may happen to be near him. 
And now comes the tug of war; we are 
on it ; a long rending, crackling sound, a 
quiver or two, a vast sigh of relief from 
six pair of lungs, and we are over and 
sailing along smoothly again. The per- 
ilom is passed, and we shall have some- 
thing to brag about in St. Petersburg 
for the next ten days. 





A GLANCE AT BIG GAME. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


LTHOUGH the 

“king of Amer- 

ican game” 

is unquestion- 

ably that grim 

ruffian, the 

grizzly bear 

— horrt- 

bilts), yet he is 

..PY no means 

the most de- 

sirable of our big game as an object 
of pursuit. To the average sportsman 
the chase of the grizzly would be 
about as enjoyable a proceeding as a 
severe day’s toil at hod-carrying fol- 
lowed by a frightful nightmare. Ursus 
horribilis is bad medicine if tackled 
in his mountain domain, and only the 
keenest of Nimrods ever penetrate to 
the lonely wilds over which he rules 
supreme. True, quite a number of 
sportsmen are possessed of grizzly skins 
and proudly display them as trophies of 
their prowess afield; but, if the whole 
truth were known, in many cases we 


would find that some Western bravo, or 
professional or Indian hunter, actually 
slew the bears from whence the trophies 


came. United States currency bags 
more bear-skins in Western wilds than 
do all the gentlemen sportsmen’s rifles 
put together. 

The same might truthfully be said 
concerning the obtaining of many heads 
of elk, moose, caribou, mountain sheep 
and goat; for many more men show 
one or other of these as trophy of 
their own winning than ever bore rifle 
through the lonely ranges of moose and 
caribou, climbed to the elk’s strong- 
holds, or the cloud-swept pasturage of 
sheep and goat. 

That there is, however, a stanch fra- 
ternity of good men and true—iron- 
nerved, hardy fellows—who find the pur- 
est enjoyment of their lives in the pur- 
suit of big game, goes without saying. 
Such men love the rifle and the difficul- 
ties and dangers ever attendant upon 
its use on legitimate game. They pene- 
trate to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to gratify their thirst for adventure; 
they toil like galley-slaves, endure pain, 
pestilence and famine, battle and pos- 


sibly sudden death—in fine, willingly 
brave all those evils which stay-at- 
homes pray earnestly to be delivered 
from. This love of adventure and 
dangerous sport is beyond doubt a valu- 
able trait in our national character. It 
encourages self-reliance, courage, judg- 
ment and rugged health; helps to build 
up a race of manly men, and very 
frequently contributes invaluable infor- 
mation concerning the resources, etc., 
of little-known regions; for the suc- 
cessful hunter of big game must be a 
close observer, and as often as not he 
is a man of influence when at home, 
whose statements are respected when- 
ever he describes whither his quest of 
adventure led him and what he saw 
by the way. Something of the spirit 
of the Viking, of Columbus, Cartier, 
Standish, of the many iron men of 
sea and land whose names glitter like 
stars through the somber clouds of 
early American history, lingers with 
us yet and certainly will not die before 
the final disappearance of our big game. 
Yet, despite the fierce excitement and 
triumph of facing and slaying danger- 
ous cat or plantigrade, it is questionable 
if there is not more genuine sport to be 
found in the chase of such animals as 
the greater cervide, which seldom in- 
flict any serious injury upon their pur- 
suer. 

Possessing the strength of two horses 
and the malevolence of two devils, 
grizzly old Ephraim is a dangerous an- 
tagonist, ready to maul all intruders 
at the shortest notice; but his pursuit 
seldom or never calls forth the exercise 
of the finer principles of huntercraft. 
While an encounter with him may 
thoroughly test human courage and 
nerve, he does not fear man sufficient- 
ly to demand either practiced trailing 
or perfected woodcraft in the man who 
desires a close view of his rusty hide. 
Though he generally avoids the en- 
counter, and not infrequently actually 
flees from it, he does not possess that 
instinctive dread of man which charac- 
terizes the whole deer tribe ; nor does he, 
as the latter do, use any art to concea* 
his trail or himself. Should he run, 
‘twill not be far; rather will he go 
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shambling off to his stronghold in a de- 
fiant sort of style, as though his discre- 
tion and his valor were engaged in a 
doubtful struggle for supremacy. 

A rash move on the part of his enemy, 
one touch of lead, or the ping of a harm- 
less ball past him, may rouse the light- 
ly shackled devil in him—and then for 
war! 

But when a moose, elk, caribou, or 
even deer or turkey is the object of the 
sportsman’s quest, how different are the 
conditions and how much more vague 
the possibilities! Keen eyes, and keen- 
er nostrils and ears, ever watch the 
backward trail, or sift the tell-tale air 
for the faintest evidence of danger; 
cunning brains, quickened by an irre- 
sistible dread of man, evolve schemes 
of doubling and dodging, and crafty 
concealment, and strong, fleet limbs, 
that can laugh at miles of heavy going, 
are ever ready to bear their owner far 
from the dreaded pursuer creeping 
slowly and painfully through the cover. 
More often than not the sportsman’s 
toil is allin vain. After exercising the 
perfection of his craft and calling forth 
all his reserves of skill gained in years 
of experience; after enduring for hours 
the long agony of hope deferred, at last, 
when the hard-earned opportunity is 
almost grasped, some totally unexpected 
combination of “hard luck””—a stumble, 
a misstep,a sudden shifting of the breeze, 
the deflection of a bullet by an unseen 
twig, or one or other of the many things 
which can mar a still-hunter’s success— 
intervenes, and naught perhaps remains 
but a toilsome tramp of miles before 
camp isreached. Nor is the chase of 
such quarry altogether devoid of per- 
sonal danger. The cervide may be 
timid animals enough as a general rule, 
but they can fight like demons under 
certain conditions, and when fairly at 
bay their strength and agility make 
them exceedingly dangerous. Even a 
male Virginia deer, if wounded and 
thoroughly angered, is no mean antago- 
nist for a strong man to face. His 
sharp forefeet cut like daggers, and 
one of his lightning-like blows, fairly 
planted, would probably maim or mark 
aman for life. A bull moose or cari- 
bou, if wounded, or too hard-pressed in 
deep snow, will fight in short order, and 
woe betide the man who fails to reach 
a friendly tree promptly, if he does not 
drop the charging bull in his tracks! 
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Grizzly Ephraim himself would hardly 
maul a man worse than would either 
bull moose or caribou, if the enraged 
beast ever got at close quarters with 
his foe. The first to take effect of 
the shower of whizzing blows sure to 
be delivered by the forelimbs, would 
knock the sporting instinct so far out of 
a man that he wouldn’t recognize it, 
should it ever happen to find its way 
back. And a bull elk—but any one who 
has followed an elk knows its strength 
and quickness, and one glance at the 
tremendous forest of dagger -pointed 
tines upon Milord’s shapely head will 
suggest its possibilities. 

Aside from the somewhat remote 
chance of being attacked by one of 
these animals, the still-hunter, being of 
course alone, is continually exposed to 
dangers of falls among rough rocks, 
broken limbs, sprained ankles, and also 
of getting thoroughly well lost in a wil- 
derness, where he might not meet a man 
in six months. In fact, still-hunting 
moose, elk or caribou jis emphatically 
hard work. Its great charm lies in the 
fact that it is a fair test of accomplished 
woodcraft and human endurance versus 
animal powers of a very high order, 
aided by almost tireless strength and 
speed. 

A glance over a sportsman’s expe- 
rience will perhaps convey an idea 
of what still-hunting elk and caribou 
means when the animals have enjoyed 
the doubtful advantage of a slight 
acquaintance with man’s murderous 
methods. 

Now, first as to the caribou—a keen- 
nosed, shy, fast-trotting, sturdy fellow, 
and right worthy game for any man’s 
rifle. Two varieties of this species— 
the woodland and the barren- ground 
caribou—inhabit the American con- 
tinent. The woodland variety is found 
in Maine and certain extreme northern 
portions of the United States, notably 
about the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River and in the extreme north of 
Idaho. The barren-ground caribou 
does not generally range so far south as 
the international boundary. In Canada 
caribou are much more widely dis- 
tributed. They are very plentiful in 
Newfoundland, scarce in Nova Scotia, 
more numerous in New Brunswick, 
abundant in Quebec and Labrador, and 
fair numbers of them haunt the wilds 
of northern Ontario (especially the 
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north shore of Lake Superior) and por- 
tions of Manitoba. In British Columbia 
they abound among the mountains, and 
not infrequently great herds are seen 
defiling from some cafion or moving 
down some mountain side in Indian file, 
and looking at a distance like a pack- 
train. 

The best caribou-shooting may be 
had in Newfoundland and British Co- 
lumbia, but Quebec and North Ontario 
yet offer rare good sport to those who 
like roughing it. 

During the winter of ’89 I was tem- 
porarily located at a point on the mag- 
nificent north shore of Lake Superior, 
my companion being a half-breed hunt- 
er who bore a resonant Indian title 
too long for insertion in these pages. 
When he wanted to travel light he bore 
the name of “Jo,” which will answer 
for the present. It was cold up there 
in the icy breath of the Great Inland 
Sea, but we were snug enough in an old 
railway construction log camp, and had 
fairly good sport with grouse, filling up 
time attending to Jo’s lines of traps. 
Between Superior and the “height of 
land” is a perfect network of lakes and 
streams, large and small; the country 
is very rough and rocky, varied with 


great barrens, muskegs and _ beaver- 


meadows. Vast portions are densely 
forested, and others carry only ghostly, 
scattered “rampikes,” showing where 
fires have swept. Our headquarters 
was the log camp referred to, but we 
had a temporary camp at the end ofa 
line of traps some ten miles inland, near 
the head of a chain of small lakes, fa- 
mous in the annals of the fur trade. 
From it westward extended an immense 
barren for mile after mile, bounded by 
a gray-blue wall of forest. 

One night, while we were at the little 
camp, a heavy fall of snow re-dressed 
the hard-featured landscape, and Jo and 
I fell to discussing the chance for cari- 
bou. About daylight we turned out, 
and Jostood for a few moments reading 
the sky and sweeping the barren with 
those marvelous aboriginal eyes of his, 
which could count a band of animals 
farther than I could see them. Pres- 
ently he grunted softly and exclaimed : 

“Dar um car’beo!” and pointed west- 
ward. I looked kngand earnestly, and 
at last made out a€istant object moving 
slowly over the sno.ry barren. Getting 
the glass, I focused or it and discovered 
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that it was indeed a caribou—a lone bull 
evidently—as no more could be found. 

After hurriedly feeding, we stuffed 
our pockets with bread and meat, felt 
that matches, pipes and “baccy” were 
in their places, donned our snowshoes 
and started in the direction of our van- 
ished game. “Car’boo all right; feed 
day on moss. Bymeby find um more 
car’boo,” said Jo, and I guessed that he 
liked the prospect. 

It was a cold, gray day, a sharp breeze 
blew directly across the barren, and now 
and then a few snowflakes sifted down, 
hinting of another downfall, though 
there was already more snow than we 
wanted. But there was little danger 
of anything serious, and we didn’t 
trouble about the weather. After tramp- 
ing for about three miles, Jo discovered 
the tracks of the caribou, but the beast 
itself was not in sight. 

Jo decided that he would work across 
the barren in case the game had doubled 
on its course, and leave me to follow 
the track. “Me go cross, look long um 
tree. You run track, bymeby mebbe 
you find um car’boo,” and he waved his 
hand, indicating that he would cross 
and then scout along the woods on the 
farther side. 

I moved ahead rapidly, while Jo was 
in the open, being anxious to get far 
enough in advance of him to forestall 
all possibility of his wind reaching the 
game before I got within range. I 
had followed the track until it was 
nearly noon, keeping a sharp lookout 
ahead, before I caught a glimpse of the 
bull browsing quietly near the edge of 
the woods. A long look through the 
glass told me that he was a magnificent 
specimen, bearing a particularly fine 
set of antlers, and that he was feeding 
near cover which promised a compara- 
tively easy approach to within certain 
range. To obtain this splendid trophy 
was my firm resolve, if patient, skillful 
“creeping ” counted for anything. Work- 
ing carefully well to leeward, the shelter 
of the dense timber was at last safely 
gained at a point some half-mile from 
the game. I had already put in a lot of 
hard work, and was half-wearied, but 
the golden prospect sustained me. Once 
safe in cover, the shoes were removed, 
and, gliding, stealing, flitting, shadow- 
like, from tree to tree, now crouching in 
the line of a boulder, now crawling and 
wriggling painfully over a snowy open 
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patch of moss, I at last gained the edge 
of the timber within a hundred and 
seventy-five yards of my meat. He was 
standing with his rump to me, and his 
nose occasionally sought the moss, only 
to be raised in a moment and thrust into 
the wind while the gentleman chewed a 
mouthful. About half-way between us 
was a goodly clump of brush, overgrow- 
ing some scattered boulders, while the 
space between my shelter and the brush 
was filled with little hummocks and 
hollows, showing where the low growth, 
moss, etc., upheld the snow. If I once 
gained the brush, and nerves kept 
steady, he should drop in his tracks. I 
hesitated for a moment between wait- 
ing for a broadside shot from where I 
was, or attempting to crawl to the brush, 
then got down on hands and knees and 
began the difficult journey. The hum- 
mocks were smaller and hollows shal- 
lower when reached than they looked 
at first, and when half-way across the 
dangerous space. it became a question 
of wriggling along a-la-serpent. In this 
position the caribou was invisible, but 
I had faith in the wind, and was wrig- 
gling doggedly forward, when from a 
clump of moss not twenty feet from my 
nose a grouse walked quietly forth, 
clucking softly to itself in regard to my 
probable business. Here was a pretty 
position. Of course, I didn’t dare flush 
the grouse for fear of alarming the cari- 
bou, and for long agonizing moments I 
lay there in the snow staring at that in- 
fernal bird, while it eyed me dreamily, 
and chuckled in an exasperatingly com- 
miserating fashion, until the cramp-knot 
in my leg grew hard as a baseball, and 
I fumed and raged and groaned in- 
wardly. At last the fool-bird satisfied 
its curiosity and trotted demurely away, 
and, when it had got to a safe distance, 
I straightened my cramp and wriggled 
on to the tuft whence the grouse had 
come. Inch by inch I raised my head, 
until a clear view was possible of the 
bull’s feeding-ground—he had vanished 
as though the earth had swallowed him ! 
Hastily glancing up the barren, I caught 
sight of him walking smartly along, a 
good four hundred yards away. He 
was not alarmed ; he had neither heard, 
seen nor winded me. He had merely 
decided to move along. It was one of 
those maddening brute whims that 
checkmate the still hunter. I examined 
the rifle cover to make sure that all was 
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right. Then, after a good stretch to 
ease my cramped muscles, I watched 
the bull and nursed my hard luck. 

But chance favored me in the next 
move. The caribou, after going about 
half a mile, suddenly turned across the 
barren and headed for the timber on 
the farther side, at the same time edging 
slightly in my direction. This course 
kept him well to windward, and when 
he finally approached the distant cover 
I started for him again. It was a long, 
hard task to cross the barren in a crouch- 
ing position, but finally I managed to 
get behind him safely and followed the 
track. I was now very tired for the 
shoeing was heavy, but the chase was 
leading homeward. I was mad all 
through and game to fight it out on that 
line till darkness came. Presently it 
began to snow and in half an hour the 
air was thick with soft-falling flakes. 
This was in my favor, save that I some- 
times lost sight of the bull, only to re- 
discover him walking steadily along 
headed direct for camp. My only hope 
was that he might halt to feed. He 
was going about as fast as I could, and so 
for two good hours we reeled off the 
miles at an exercising gait. At last 
the snow almost ceased, but the air was 
darkening fast, and I guessed we must 
be within short distance of camp. While 
I was endeavoring to figure out my exact 
whereabouts, the bull halted in an open 
space, bordered on my side by clumps 
of good cover, and began to feed. My 
weariness was forgotten in a moment; 
luck had turned my way at last. for 
he was in perhaps the best pos’-ion 
for me that he could have chosen in the 
whole barren. Sneaking rapidly on as 
far as was safe, I once again doffed 
shoes and got down on hands and knees 
and crawled, and crawled, and crawled, 
until the cover was gained, and my 
victim stood broadside on, not eighty 
yards away. He was feeding busily 
and had no more idea that I was near 
than I had of shouting, Carefully I 
raised to my knees and waited one mo- 
ment to pull myself thoroughly together 
for the shot that must needs decide the 
matter. A last glance at the distance, 
and at the sight to make certain that it 
was at the lowest notch and I thought 
to myself : 

“ Now, my son, I surimise I'll just settle 
for allthis tramp. I I don’t dropyou”— 

“Whang!” the soar of a rifle sounded 
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from a clump to my left, a stream of 
fiery smoke shot from the brush, the 
bull gave a tremendous lunge forward 
and went down ina heap. 

For an instant I was petrified with 
amazement; then leaped to my feet 
prepared to do I hardly knew what. 
From the brush near by rose a lank 
figure, a coppery face peered forth, and 
an unmistakable voice muttered, “ Gess 
I down um car’boo!”’ 

“Jo! You blank, smoke-tanned idiot, 
I’ve ablamed good notion to put a ball 
through you!” 

Jo started with as much surprise as 
his kind ever show; then his broad 
mouth spread in a diabolical grin, for he 
guessed every incident of the story. 

“Me no see you. See um car’boo 
cum long. Me hide, tink mebbe kill 
um car’boo. You lynx, you creep-creep 
—me no tink you chase um car’boo.” 
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And that was all the comfort I got, out- 
side of the head and feet, which were all 
I wanted of the bull. 

Later in the evening, when I told Jo 
of the all-day chase and where I had 
been, he grunted and said: ‘ Chase um 
car’boo berry long time—twen-too mile 
dat way an back.” 

“Ves, and Icrawled quarter of it, con- 
found you!” 

“Um, dat so? Me go two, three, four 
mile, look at trap, den run back to 
mend shoe. Me stop by fire, bymeby 
get um car’boo.” 

“Ves, after I chase him twenty-two 
mile for you, you old squaw !”’ 

A chuckling grunt proved that Jo 
realized the humor of the thing in full, 
and the way his eyes twinkled and the 
wrinkles curved round his silent mouth 
almost threw me into fits, for there was 
no use in kicking against fate. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


BY NICOLAS PIKE, 


HERE are many vari- 
eties of the sword- 
fish inhabiting the 
great oceans of the 
world, but the one I 
now write of is the 
Histiophorus gladius, 
the sword-fish of the 
Indian Ocean, also 
called the “fan,” or 
“sail-fish,” from its 
peculiar power of 
opening or shutting 
its enormous dorsal 
fin. All these spe- 
cies have the keen, 
powerful, dentilated 
snout that makes 
them formidable en- 
emies, even to the 
great leviathans of thedeep. The gladzus 
is called by the inhabitants of the isi- 
ands of the Indian Ocean “1’empereur,” 
and it well deserves its name. One of 
these fish, lying sunning itself, with the 
grand dorsal fin erect, is a never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle, and if undisturbed 
it does not trouble much to get out of 
your way. The g/adius grows large, as 
I saw one twenty-six feet long, weigh- 
ing about four hundred pounds, cut up 





in Port Louis market. It is a singularly 
proportioned fish, as will be seen from 
the measurement I made of a specimen 
that Iskinned myself. It was eight feet 
nine inches from the tip of the snout to 
the base of the tail, and of this length 
the snout comprised fourteen inches, It 
may well be called “sail-fish,” for the 
dorsal fin is as much out of proportion 
to the body as the sails of a boat are to 
its hull. At the shoulder, the deepest 
part of the body, was only fifteen 
inches, while the dorsal was nineteen 
inches on the first ray, and after curv- 
ing downwards it rose to thirty-two 
inches on the fifteenth ray, then gradu- 
ally diminished to an inch in height. 
Every fin except the caudal has a socket 
at its base, so that the fish can furl 
them all and stow them away, and float 
like a log on the surface, with only the 
two long thoracic appendages waving 
about, which may possibly be to attract 
prey. The long snout, unlike that of 
the fish of the Atlantic Ocean, which is 
flat, is round and pointed, and very 
strong, capable of penetrating the hard- 
est wood. 

The body is silver-gray, with brown- 
ish blotches, and the grand dorsal ap- 
pears of a dark gray when the fish is 
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dead or the fin not erect, but when ex- 
panded it shows a brilliant imperial 
blue tint, and is covered with large, 
round, jet-black spots. The fish is not 
scaled in the ordinary way, but un- 
der a very thin skin lie curious dermal 
productions that easily break through 
their covering. The large eyes have 
a spotted, movable shield that can be 
drawn at will, and they lie in a horny 
bowl that protects them when the head 
receives any violent shock, and possibly 
also when the fish dives to very great 
depths 

The above description 1s of a female, 
but the male is still more noticeable. 
It is very rarely one is caught, and 
almost impossible to obtain a perfect 
specimen. The fishermen cut off the 
brilliant fins at once, as they command 
a good price. The coloring of the male 
resembles that of the female, except in 
one striking particular. Every fin is 
edged with bright yellow, so he is still 
more worthy of the name “1’empe- 
reur” when his gorgeous sails are all 
set. 

Females are oftentaken, as they come 
into the shallow waters of the inner 
reefs to spawn. Their food consists of 
fish of all kinds, and they are especially 
fond of squid or oxrites, which cannot 
sasily escape, as the long snout can 
bring them out of their holes, and it is 
too strong for the tentacles to act on. 

The sword-fish is so easily roused to 
anger and is such an awkward customer 
when roused, that it behooves a fisher- 
man to look well to his weapons and 
to exercise extreme caution. Not only 
does the sword-fish attack small boats 
when wounded, but sometimes without 
provocation it will vent its wrath upon 
anything within striking distance, no 
matter how large. 

Many cases are on record of its hav- 
ing driven its snout into the timbers 
of large ships, but its first blow was 
usually its last, as the sword invariably 
broke off in the wood, death of course 
ensuing. Several British men-of-war 
have been struck. About 1875 or 1876 
H. B. M.’s steam sloop-of-war Lreton, 
Captain Malcolm commanding, came 
into Port Louis harbor for repairs, and 
was placed in the dry-dock. I went on 
board of her and was shown the snout 
of a histiophorus that had been driven 
clean through the side of the vessel near 
the bow and broken off. One of these 
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swords was presented to the Long Island 
Historical Society of Brooklyn, taken 
from the ship Golden State, Captain 
Berry, which arrived from Cuba June 
30,1874. The spear had passed through 
the copper sheathing, four inches of out- 
side planking and four inches diagonally 
of timber, and the point had broken off 
in timber and ceiling, causing a leak re- 
quiring all the crew to pump one hour 
out of twelve from May fourteenth to 
June thirtieth. 

Sometimes when this fish is hooked it 
can be brought to the boat by a series of 
jerks, whereupon the men catch its gills 
with the hooked sticks they use in pok- 
ing onrites out of their holes. Some- 
times a man stands in the bow of the 
boat and strikes the fish with a har- 
poon, and some of the older fishermen 
are very expert and rarely miss their 
prey, and at times even seize the fish 
by the snout. 

I had read of sword-fish being subject 
tq the attacks of parasites and I care- 
fully examined every fish that I saw for 
them, but only on one occasion did I 
find any. I bought the head of a large 
one, and when I got it home I found 
about a dozen yellowish parasites cling- 
ing to it. They were totally unlike any 
I had seen on all the hundreds of fish I 
had collected.* They appeared to be 
of two kinds, but might have been male 
and female. Some had long stout an- 
tennz and the. others none. Curious 
little crimson dots and stars were all 
over the bodies. They clung so tena- 
ciously to the head, just above or rather 
behind the eyes, that it was with diffi- 
culty I could detach them, and doubt- 
less they caused great annoyance to the 
fish. 

When taken with hook and line the 
fish proves thoroughly game and af- 
fords plenty of sport, dangerous though 
it be, and one must have a good-sized 
sail-boat to enjoy it. The fishermen 
go out in their large pirogues after 
them, but only experts should try it, as 
my own experience will illustrate. 

Reports were brought to me that a 
number of these fish had been seen off 
Port Louis harbor, and I soon made 
up my mind that I was going to have a 
fresh cutlet from one of them as well as 
his skin. I sent word at once to my 


* Now in the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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men to prepare my boat and have a 
quantity of bait ready, and by daylight 
the next morning I started. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this hour in the 
tropics for a sail over the clear waters 
of the Indian Ocean There was little 
breeze, but the men laid well to their 
oars. 

As the sun rose, a breeze sprang up 
that soon carried us to the place where 
the quarry had been seen. When many 
of these fish are together they often 
stay for days in the same locality; so we 
had no doubt of our finding them. It 
was not long before several were seen 
disporting about, the sun glistening on 
the intense blue of the fins and the 
black spots showing distinctly. 

We lay to, watching them for some 
time, and from their antics concluded 
that it was their season for mating, es- 
pecially as gleams of yellow on some 
of the fins denoted the presence of the 
males. At length we threw over a line 
baited with a squid, but it lay unnoticed 
for some time. In their play one of 
them finally approached the boat and 
its quick eye caught sight of the tempt- 
ing morsel and it was promptly seized. 
As soon as the fish felt the hook it be- 
gan leaping high out of water and a 
wild commotion was visible amongst 
the others, and we knew trouble was 
brewing. The wounded fish now strug- 
gled and exerted all its strength to pre- 
vent its being drawn in. The other 
fish began moving toward the boat, and 
the one hooked sprang savagely out of 
the water, striking our mast with its 
sharp snout, cutting it on the side as 
with a knife and fell back into the water, 
but not before I struck it with a whale- 
man’s spade. It sank out of sight and 
broke loose from the line. Its com- 
trades then began a confused attack on 
our boat, and the situation was unpleas- 
ant, to say the least. 

The mad creatures were all jumping 
about, deluging us with spray; one 
went clear over the boat, fortunately 
missing the men. Another struck the 
boat, making a slight leak whica had 
to be stopped, while we dealt plows 
with our spades whenever possible. 
Matters were becoming very serious, 
when most unexpected aid came to 
us. This ocean abounds with monster 
sharks, and they and the sword-fish are 
deadly enemies. Attracted by the blood 
from the wounded fish, the sharks be- 
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gan to swarm around us. No sooner 
did they come to the surface than the 
sword-fish scattered in all directions ; 
but I doubt not every wounded one was 
devoured by their foes. 

It must be confessed that we breathed 
more freely when all was quiet again 
and we had set our boat in order ; for, 
though baffled for the time, we did not 
mean to return home without at least 
one captive. 

No wonder the attack of an infuri- 
ated sword-fish is very dangerous, when 
Professor Owen described its power as 
“striking with t..» accumulated force 
of fifteen double-handed hammers. Its 
velocity, equal to that of a swivel shot, 
is as dangerous in its effects as a heavy 
artillery projectile.” 

We sailed slowly a mile or two farther, 
when we caught sight of a fish sunning 
itself on the surface, moving grace- 
fully up and down with the light swell. 
Silently we made our preparations, and 
with spear and spade ready, gently low- 
ered a baited line as we neared the fish. 
It was not long before the floating squid 
attracted its notice, and quick as a flash 
it was seized. At once the creature be- 
came furious, leaping eight or ten feet 
out of the water, and then headed for 
the boat. 

This I knew was a most critical mo- 
ment, for I had heard only a few days 
before of a fish leaping right into a 
boat, the sword passing through a fisher- 
man, killing him instantly ; and in an- 
other instance one made such a hole in 
a pirogue that it filled and sank, while 
the crew of two Indians were thrown 
into the water and devoured by sharks 
before their comrades could go to their 
assistance. These were not pleasant 
reflections, nor had we much time to 
think of what our fate would be in case 
of accident. The fish made its leaps 
with lightning rapidity, and at last, 
when our nerves were worked up to 
the highest pitch, it flung itself against 
our sail, nearly passing through it. Be- 
fore it could disentangle itself I struck 
it a sharp blow and severed the verte- 
bre just behind the head, and the men 
secured it with ropes. It struggled so 
violently we had to strike it on the 
head before it was quiet enough to be 
safe company in the boat. It proved to 
be a female, fourteen feet long, very fat, 
and when cut open a carangue two feet 
long was found in its stomach. 
























‘HE world abounds in de- 
lightful nooks and cor- 
ners where camera and 
palette might make rec- 
ords to feast the eye. At 
our very door there lies 
untold pleasure, but rest- 

less humanity ever surges to distant 

shores, and seeks in foreign climes what 
is abundant, right at home. If abroad, 
then, we must go, let our journey lie 
within fields that are fertile, and jet us 
hie to nooks that are covered with the 
halo of romance. No class of travelers 
are so quick to find these as artists, and 
of all the knights of the palette, none 
so much in search of them as those who 
cross the broad Atlantic from these 
western shores. Who that has been 
abroad in Picardy, Normandy, or Brit- 
tany has gone any distance without 
sight of an American artist busy at 
his easel, or an amateur photographer 
ready to snap his kodak? And yet 
how few of the many that journey 
through France ever find lodgment in 
those very corners of the earth that 
might be most truly placarded as the 

Eden spots for camera and palette. 

It would be impossible to describe in 
the limits of a short article, or even in 
a series of articles, all, or nearly all, 
of the delightful nooks on Gallic soil; 
but none who may claim the knight- 
hood of the palette should plan a trip 
abroad that does not embrace within 
its scope a visit to Grets-par-Nemours. 
Dear, delightful, dreamy old Gretz, the 
most beautiful of all the artist haunts 
of France. Figure to yourself a land of 
great pink moons and brooding mists, 
of silver birches and _ far-reaching 
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meadows, of deep, dark pools, and of 
water-lilies ; and in the midst of all 
this a low-lying village upon the bor- 
ders of a winding stream. In the cen- 
ter of the clustered houses a fine old 
Norman church and the gray ruins of a 
feudal castle. An ancient stone bridge 
spans the river, and away from the 
farther brim sweep miles of delicious 
meadows, softly wooded here and there. 
The crown and glory of Gretz, how- 
ever, is the river. Such a river! A 
river to dream of; to read of in fairy- 
tales ; a poem in reeds and water-lilies. 
Swathed deep in rushes, it idles down 
from mill to mill, now reflecting the 
open sky, and now lost in dusky lanes 
of foliage ; with now a stretch of bright- 
ness struck by the wind, and now a 
glimpse of sunny meadow seen through 
the arches of the old bridge. About 
the two mills it loses itself in a laby- 
rinth of winding ways and deep mys- 
terious pools, any of which might well 
be the home of water-kelpies, or any 
other of those quaint and uncanny 
bodies who are supposed to favor a 
watery fabitat. In writing of Gretz 
one grows lyrical in spite of one’s self. 
Really it is difficult to overstate the 
delicate and peculiar charm of the 
place. A certain distinguished, almost 
Jeminine, loveliness pervades and sets 
it quite apart from other artist haunts. 
Gretz lies upon the outer edge of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, about eight 
miles from the city of Fontainebleau it- 
self. It is about two hours by rail from 
Paris. Tickets are taken from the 
Lyons station to Bourron, from whence 
there is a charming walk through wav- 
ing harvest fields to the village itself. 
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There are two houses of entertain- 
ment, both of them demanding five 
francs a day for fenszon, and both fair, as 
placesof this kind go. The Hotel Beau- 
séjour is, I believe, supposed to shelter 
the respectabilities, while the free and the 
bohemian seek refuge with large, com- 
fortable old Mother Chuillon. In front 
of both houses runs the long, rambling, 
rather trist village street, and from the 
rear of either, a garden slopes down to 
theriver’s brim. Here are bushy arbors 
for after-dinner coffee and five-o’clock 
teas, fruit-trees— flowers and swinging 
hammocks under the trees. At the 
river’s edge are diving boards, and tied 
up to the banks are craft of every de- 
scription, from great uncouth painting 
scows down to the flimsy “ coffin” canoe. 
What a gay, rollicking, polyglot, enthu- 
siastic band it was that gathered around 
the hospitable board of /a mére Chuil- 
lon about ten years ago when I first 
made the acquaintance of Gretz; and 
how many of those light-hearted, rather 


disreputable youths have since become 
distinguished men! Here was John Sar- 
gent down from the Paris schools for an 
outing ; here were William Stott, Welden 
Hawkins, Bridgeman, Fowler, Low and 
Volk. Here was Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the celebrated novelist, then a gay young 
free lance of letters, just beginning to 
try the temper of his pen in short arti- 
cles for the “Cornhill.” Here it was 
that he first met the brilliant American 
lady who became his wife, after a ro- 
mantic courtship and a chase that led 
from ParistoSan Francisco. Here also 
was the novelist’s cousin, Robert Mow- 
bray Stevenson, the most brilliant, orig- 
inal and interesting raconteur I have 
ever known—a genius of the first and 
clearest water, but damned with a reck- 
less demon that would never allow him 
to fix upon canvas or paper any of those 
delightful fancies that were the joy of 
his listeners. He tossed his best wares 
lightly upon the air, careless of where 
they might fall or who might gather 
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‘A RIVER TO DREAM OF.” (/. 370.) 
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them up. He has now settled down into 
an Oxford tutor and a writer on art. 
Another, and the gayest of the band, 
was Barrere, artist and communard. He 
was a descendant of the truculent old 
Revolutionary of the same name, and 
brother of the present French minis- 
ter to Egypt. He was a little, dark- 
haired man, barbarous and incendiary 
in conversation, but soft-hearted as a 
woman, and with a genial talent for 
caricature that overflowed upon every 
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a deep student and a witty talker, whose 
present success was amply foreshad- 
owed to any observer of men. There 
were, perhaps, a dozen others, all or 
most of whom have since made a name 
for themselves ; and sprinkled lightly 
among the male knickerbockers and 
boots were a few charming feminine 
costumes— enough, I remember, to ef- 
fectually banish any tendency to stag- 
nation, and enough, in one instance, to 
set two young featherheads to duelling. 


‘* THE GRAY RUINS OF A FEUDAL CASTLE.” 


(p. 710.) 


available wall space about the house. 
Dear old Barrere ! he was well beloved 
by the whole noisy crew, and his early 
and sudden death was a blow that was 
felt by all. I remember, also, Rodolphe 
Salis, the well-known Parisian writer 
and editor, and now the proprietor of 
the eccentric and celebrated Café du 
Chat Noir. He was at that time just 
returned from New Caledonia, whither 
he had been sent along with Roche- 
fort and Olivier Pain for communistic 
peccadilloes. Large, red-headed, deep- 
lunged and uproarious, he was at once 


There is some difficulty in obtaining 
good models at Gretz, and their price 
is higher than elsewhere — from four to 


five francs aday. The peasants are a 
shrewd but not unkindly people, liking 
the artists well enough, but with a keen 
eye to the possible ¢cu ; disposed, for 
instance, to appear inopportunely with 
a scythe just when the unfortunate paint- 
er is well advanced with his study of a 
daisy field, and cannot afford to drop it 
and begin another. In this conjunction 
of circumstances nothing but a hundred- 
sou piece will keep those daisies afoot. 
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I remember well one old heathen with 
a hooked nose, a seductive smile and 
an extraordinary favors, who for a long 
time had regularly mulcted the artists 
in this way, until at length his cupidity 
overreached itself and led to the discov- 
ery that he owned not one rood of land 
in the whole region. 


So much for Gretz. Next in order 
of present importance is that gray, old, 
fishing town, Etaples, upon the coast of 
Picardy, the latest and in many respects 
the best of the artist resorts of France. 
Situated twenty miles south of Bou- 
logne, upon the main line from Paris to 
London, it lies just at the point where 
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the rails swerve away from the rather 
desolate shore and sweep inland to 
Amiens. Bare, bleak, and exposed to 
all the winds of a stormy coast, Etaples 
does not attract at first sight. It does 
better. It attracts gradually and by de- 
grees, and so grows upon one at last 
that it has already become an axiom 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


among the artists that he who stays a 
week will stay for years. 

Etaples has a brave old history, ex- 
tending from the days when it was the 
chief city of Northern Gaul and the site 
of the Roman mint, down through the 
ages till the time of the First Napoleon 
and his projected invasion of England. 
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Of this latter phase of its history, by 
the way, Mr. R. D. Blackmore has made 
most excellent use in his last romance, 
“Springhaven.” But we are more in- 
terested in the fact that the skies have 
a peculiarly rich, gray tone; that the 
sails are a mass of deep and glowing 
color ; that the people choose to dress 
in wonderful old browns and pinks, and 
that every man, woman and child in the 


BELOW THE QUAY, 


place will jose. Ah! that is the great 
secret of Etaples—unlimited models! 
An unbounded selection of pretty girls 
and fine, stalwart, picturesque men 
ready to drop any other occupation at a 
moment’s notice and come and pose for 
two francs aday! Could anything more 
nearly approach the painter’s paradise 
than that! 

The town itself is poorly situated. It 
is separated from the shore by three 
miles of sand-dunes and scrub-pines. 
But it lies upon a wide tidal river, up 
and down which there float daily a hun- 
dred big fishing-smacks manned by 
nearly a thousand men. ‘ Behind the 
town rise bare hills, sprinkled with a 
few cultivated fields, and crowned here 
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and there with a great, flapping wind- 
mill, and the river winds away east- 
ward under two bridges and past sev- 
eral pretty villages till it loses itself in 
the hills of Montrieul. Opposite the 
town and across the river stretch wide 
flats, which are often submerged at high 
tide. Beyond these, and half a mile dis- 
tant, commences the champagne coun- 
try of Picardy, a land of pastures, woods 
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and smiling villages. Hence has arisen 
a great schism in the ranks of the paint- 
ers, one-half of whom wander afield in 
search of haycocks, peasants, thatched 
cottages and woodland “ bits,” while the 
remainder will hear of nothing but the 
boats, the gwais, the fisher-folk, and the 
wide reaches of sky and shore. 

There are three hotels in Etaples. 
All are fairly good, with little to choose 
between them, and all have been more 





or less patronized by the artists. The 
charges are identical—four francs aday, 
or one hundred frances a month. Dur- 


ing the past year a band of young fel- 
lows, having hired a house and engaged 
a cook, have made the original and en- 
tertaining experiment of co-operative 
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board. The results have been surpris- 
ing, both as regards cheapness and qual- 
ity of food. Their task was greatly fa- 
cilitated by a bustling and noisy mar- 
ket, which is held twice a week in front 
of the old white J/azric, in the place, 
where excellent butter is to be had for 
fifteen sous a pound, and great white 
eggs for ten sous a dozen. 

The painters are on excellent terms 
with the fishing-folk, and when the 
youth of the town join hands about the 
feu-de-joie on St. John’s Eve, more than 
one of the artists’ dérets may be seen 
twinkling about in the ruddy glow. 

They are a merry people these fisher- 
folk of Etaples, and when the herring 
season has filled their pockets with 
hundred-sou pieces, they are wont to 





WAITING FOR THE TURN 
dispense them gayly in Rabelaisian fash- 
ion and to think little of the morrow. 
The cabarets do a thriving business, and 
although the men are not by any means 
habitual drunkards, they dearly love a 
convivial glass and song. But if they 
drink, dance and sing on Saturday even- 
ing, they work rudely the remainder of 
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the week. Day and night and night 
and day, for six days of the week, they 
remain out upon the fishing-grounds 
braving the worst weather and coming 
up to the town once a day with the tide 
only to discharge their slippery cargo 
and drop down again when it turns. The 
arrival of the fleet presents a lively and 
picturesque scene. As the boats sweep 
up the bay in majestic procession, their 
great red sails spread out like giant 
wings, the bell over the fish market is 
tolled, and at its first sound all the girls 
and women in the town are seen hurry- 
ing tothe guazs, to carry up the great 
baskets of fish, to greet a lover or a 
husband, or to bring down the baby to 
be tossed in the air and kissed and held 
in the arms of the admiring father. 


\ 


THE 


OF TIDE. (Pf. 375.) 

The women work as well as the men 
in this busy hive. In bands of a hun- 
dred or more they trot off to the dis- 
tant shore with great shrimping nets and 
baskets slung over their shoulders. One 
of the bonniest sights of the place is 
to see them returning, their cheeks rosy 
with the fresh air and the exercise, and 
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their bare legs twinkling along the white 
roads as they come up, laughing, joking 
and singing songs in chorus as they go. 

Thus heavily weighted they often 
make as much as fifteen miles a day, 
generally on the full trot, anda hardier, 
fresher, wholesomer set of girls I have 
never chancedupon. Many of them are 
singularly pretty. There is a present 
colony of fifteen or twenty English and 
American painters resident in Etaples, 
among their number being several 
young men of the future, whose promise 
has already received the baptism of fa- 
vorable notice in the Salon and Royal 
Academy. In times past, Etaples has 
furnished material to the brush of Bri- 
ton, Sanzay, Billet, Boudin, Hawkins, 
Donoho, Pearce and others. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
Etaples are some other places of interest 
which deserve a passing notice. To the 
north along the beach and nearer Bou- 
logne lies Eguisheim, wild fishing hamlet 


plastered upon the sheer side of a cliff. 


and noted as the retired home of Cazin, 
one of the very greatest of the modern 
French painters. A few miles inland, 
crowning an abrupt ridge, sits the an- 
cient city of Montrieul, one of the most 
perfect relics of the middle ages now to 
be seen anywhere in France. It is an 
old vlle forte of the tenth century with 
every tower and bastion preserved in- 
tact, whose cool, breezy ramparts, over- 
grown with enormous oaks, are a most 
delightful place for a picnic in the hot 
August days. Finally, about five miles 
to the south, in the midst of a big 
forest, is the shrine of Saint Josse and 
the hermitage where that holy man of 
God, after throwing away the crown of 
Brittany, came and hid himself from his 
anxious subjects and passed his days 
in prayer and deeds of practical good- 
ness. Yearly, in the month of June, it 
becomes the objective point of a great 
pilgrimage, and is then interesting to 
the artist as a mine of costumes and 
peasant types. 
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NE of the 
Fur Com- 
missioners 
of the Hud- 

son’s Bay Company, at Winnipeg, was 
entertaining a number of the factors and 
other officials at Christmas dinner, and 
after the successive courses had received 
appreciative attention, the guests settled 
themselves at ease about the table to 
enjoy the excellent cigars and one an- 
other’s conversation. 

Made up, as the gathering was, of men 
who had for ten, twenty, thirty years or 
longer, in the pursuance of their voca- 
tion, experienced most moving adven- 
tures by flood and field, good stories 
followed fast. One told of a thrilling 
trip through the dangerous rapids of 
the Portage of the Drowned; another 
of the narrow escape from meeting 
death at the hands of a grizzly among 
the foothills of the Rockies, while a 
third held the attention of all as he 
graphically described the fearful strug- 
gle that he had with a wounded bull 
bison in the valley of the Bow River. 

Thus the story-telling went round 
until it reached Hugh McKenzie, one of 
the oldest officials in the active service, 
who, in response to a unanimous de- 
mand, spun the following interesting 
yarn of mountain-sheep hunting : 

It was in the third year of my clerk- 
ship, and they had sent me away out to 
Fort George, right in the heart of the 
Rockies. I would rather have stayed on 
the plains, where the buffalo were in 
plenty ; but you’re not asked as to what 
you'd like best in the company. You're 
just told to go, and there’s an end of it. I 
found it very dull at Fort George, and to 
while away the time I did all the hunt- 
ing I could. To help me in this I had 
two fine dogs, of whom I was extremely 
proud, ‘They were half-bred collies — 
not particularly handsome creatures, 
but full of pluck, and as knowing ani- 
mals as ever wagged tails, 





Having had pretty good luck with 
bear and other game to be found in 
the neighborhood of the fort, I became 
possessed with a strong desire to secure 
the head of one of those Rocky Mountain 
sheep which have their home high up 
among the peaks, and are as difficult 
animals to hunt as there are in the world. 

Again and again I went out without 
success, although my dogs Bruce and 
Oscar seemed as eager to get a sheep as 
Iwas myself; but instead of becoming 
disheartened I grew all the more deter- 
mined, and longed for the winter to 
come, when the snow, by covering their 
higher pasturing grounds, would drive 
the sheep lower down the mountain, 
and thus make them more getatable. 

The winter began with a series of 
heavy snowstorms, that shut us all up 
in the fort for several weeks, and it was 
early in December before I thought it 
safe to have another try after the sheep. 

Then one fine, bright morning I started 
off, feeling very hopeful that I would re- 
turn with my much-coveted prize. The 
dogs of course went with me, but I had 
no other companion, nobody else hav- 
ing sufficient sporting ardor to share in 
the risks of my expedition ; for it cer- 
tainly was full of risks, and had I been 
older and wiser I would never have 
undertaken it. But I was young and 
strong and full of spirit, and my eager- 
ness to obtain a set of horns had be- 
come a bit of a joke against me with the 
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fellows; so that I was not in the mood 
to soberly weigh the pros and cons of 
the matter. 

Thinking it possible I might be out 
all night, I rolled up some provisions 
and matches in my thick plaid, and 
strapped it on my shoulders. With 
hatchet and hunting knife in my belt, a 
full powder-horn at my side, snowshoes 
on feet and rifle in hand, I set out amid 
the good-humored chaffing of my fel- 
low-clerks. 

Upinto the mountains I climbed, keep- 
ing a keen lookout for signs of the game 
I was seeking, while Bruce and Oscar 
ranged right and left, so that we covered 
a good deal of ground between us. By 
midday the climbing became so steep 
and difficult that I had to take off my 
snowshoes, and strapped them on my 
back. They were no longer necessary, 
at any rate, for the snow was covered 
with acrust which bore me up admirably 
and made easy going for my moccasined 
feet. 


It was not until afternoon that the 


first sheep were sighted, and, much tomy 
delight, they seemed not far away, and 
easy to get at. There were five in the 
flock: * a huge ram with superb horns 
—just the thing I hankered after —and 
four fine ewes, which, however, had 
nothing to fear from me. 

Calling the dogs to heel, I proceed- 
ed to stalk the unsuspecting creatures 
with all the skill I possessed. It proved 
a harder jobthanI thought. They were 
on a kind of ledge, several hundred feet 
above me, and in order to get a proper 
shot without giving them warning, it was 
necessary to make a wide circuit, so as to 
reach a point opposite their ledge from 
which a capital chance might be had, 

By dint of great exertion, however, I 
reached the point all right, and was just 
waiting a moment to catch my breath 
before taking aim at the ram, when 
Oscar’s impatience overcame him and 
he gave a sharp bark. Instantly the 
whole five animals started to flee. I 
threw the rifle to my shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. It was nothing bet- 
ter than a snap-shot, yet it did not miss ; 
for with the report the ram sprang into 
the air, stumbled as he came down, and 
then dashed off again, leaving behind 
him a plain trail of blood-drops on the 
white snow. 





* See the frontispiece of this number, 
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With an exultant shout I sent the 
dogs forward, and followed as fast as I 
could. I had to go down into a ravine 
and get up the other side before reach- 
ing the bloody trail. Forgetting every- 
thing else in my wild excitement, I 
pressed on, guided by my dogs’ sharp 
barking. It was terribly hard work, and 
I had manya slip and stumble; but the 
red splashes in the snow grew larger the 
farther I went. Bleeding at the rate he 
was, the ram surely could not keep up 
his flight for any great distance. 

Presently I came to a place that at 
any other time would have brought me 
toafull stop. A ridge of hard-frozen 
snow stretched between two _ rocky 
ledges. On the one side it reached 
down to the edge of a precipice, which 
then fell away abruptly into an un- 
known depth. 

On the other side, in one unbroken 
sheet, it sloped down full five hundred 
feet to a level upon which the snow lay in 
great drifts. The ram was already half- 
way across the ridge, although evident- 
ly in distress, and the dogs were hard at 
his heel, barking fiercely, for they knew 
that victory was not far off. 

Throwing all considerations of pru- 
dence to the winds, I set out to follow 
them. So narrow was the ridge that I 
could not stand erect, bit had to sit 
astride it, and push myself forward by 
using both hands and feet. I never 
glanced below me, lest I should lose my 
head, and at length, almost compicte- 
ly exhausted, I succeeded in making the 
other side. 

Here awaiting me was my quarry, 
standing at bay against the cliff, and 
butting off the dogs, that were springing 
for his throat. It was some minutes 
before my nerves were sufficiently 
steadied for me to use my rifle ; then one 
shot was sufficient. With a convulsive 
spring the noble animal scattered the 
dogs and fell dead at my feet. 

Oh! but what a proud moment for 
me! The horns were splendid. A 
man might not get a finer pair in a life- 
time. With the utmost care I detached 
the head, and then, for the first time 
since the chase began, sat down to rest. 

I was so tired that I would have been 
glad to camp there for the night. But 
there was absolutely nothing in the way 
of shelter, and it promised to be bitterly 
cold andwindy. I must get back to the 
lower level before darkness came on. 








ON THE WRONG SIDE 

Securing the ram’s head on my shoul- 
ders, where I must say it felt abomi- 
nably heavy, I returned to the ridge. 
Not until then did I realize into what a 
critical position my reckless ardor had 
brought me. One look at that perilous 
passage-way was sufficient to assure me 
that in my wearied and unnerved con- 
dition to recross it was a feat utterly 
impracticable. My dogs—two clever, 
sure-footed creatures as they were 
shrank back in evident dismay, although 
I sought to urge them forward; yet 
for me to remain on that exposed ledge 
meant death by freezing before morning. 

I was ina terrible predicament. Lit- 
tle more than an hour of daylight 
remained. Whatever was to be done 
needed to be done right away. While I 
stood there, bewildered and irresolute, 
Oscar again ventured out a little dis- 
tance on the ridge, but, becoming 
frightened, tried to turn back. In so 
doing he lost his footing, and, despite 
desperate efforts to regain it, shot 
swiftly down the slope that ended in a 
level five hundred feet below. 

With keen concern I watched him 
through the waning light rolling help- 
lessly over and over until after a final 
tumble he landed in a deep drift out 
of which, however, to my great joy he 
emerged the next moment, shook him- 
self vigorously and sent back a brisk 
bark as though to say : 

“Come along—it’s not so bad as it 
looks.” 

Instantly I caught the idea. If my 
dog made the descent uninjured why 
could not I? Great as the risk might 
be it was after all no worse than stay- 
ing on the ledge all night. To think 
was to act. Loosening the ram’s head 
from my back I sent it down after 
Oscar. It sped to the bottom, and 
buried itself in a snow bank. Next I 
tied my rifle, hatchet, and hunting-knife 
on one of the snow-shoes and dis- 
patched them. They too made the trip 
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all right and vanished in the snow. 
Then came my turn. Rolling up the 
plaid I lashed it on the remaining snow- 
shoe, and committed myself to this ex- 
temporized toboggan, 

What followed is more than I can tell. 
So steep was the slope that I seemed to 
drop into space. I was not conscious of 
touching anything, but simply of being 
shot through the icy air, blinded by par- 
ticles of snow, and choking for lack of 
breath until I was hurled like a stone 
from a catapult into a mass of loosely 
packed snow, and lost consciousness. 

When I came to myself Bruce and 
Oscar were both beside me, licking my 
face with affectionate anxiety. At first I 
could not move, and my whole body was 
so full of pain that I feared I had been 
seriously injured. But, after lying still a 
while, I made shift to get upon my feet, 
and to my vast relief found myself none 
the worse of my wild descent save for a 
scratched face, and a severe shaking. 

My next thought was for the horns. I 
had no difficulty in extricating them or 
the rifle from their snowy bed, and found 
both were uninjured. Strapping them 
once more on my shoulders, and adjust- 
ing my snow-shoes, I set off down the 
ravine, 

To get back to the Fort that evening 
was, of course, out of the question, but I 
hoped to find some cavity in the cliff 
where I could spend the night safely. 
Just before dark I discovered a snug lit- 
tle place, perfectly protected from the 
wind, and there with my plaid wrapped 
tight around me, and my dogs curled up 
close against me, I put in quite a com- 
fortable night. As soon as day broke 
I started for the Fort, and reached it by 
noon, half starved and very tired, but 
as proud of my trophy as David was of 
Goliath’s head.” 

A hearty round of applause followed 
the conclusion of the old Scotchman’s 
story, and, by general consent, it was 
voted the best told during the evening 
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THROUGH DARKEST AMERICA. 


BY 


TRUMBULL WHITE. 


Continued. 


E left the 
bound- 
ary at 
Lake 

-1 Nequaquon 
<; and paddled 
“ down the 
Nameukan 
River, which 
is the outlet of Lake Nequaquon, and 
flows into Lake Nameukan. The bound- 
ary, by the terms of treaty should un- 
questionably follow this river, as the 
course of the present line by way of 
Loon Lake, includes several dry-land 
portages. This is in addition to the 
Hunter’s Island dispute. In the twenty- 
mile course of the Nameukan River, are 
included a dozen rapids of varying size, 
two of them, Shane Falls and Island 
Falls, of considerable height. Long 
Rapids, about four miles from the mouth 
of the river, extend for nearly half a 
mile. Most of these rapids had to be 
portaged. At some of them, however, 
Mrs. White and I landed and followed 
the shore, while Adam ran the rapids 
with the Tchemon. We were traveling 
at a very different rate of speed from 
that of the early part of our journey. 
At that time the best we could do was 
to make the portages in three trips, and 
one more was necessary after Mrs. 
White’s rheumatism came and she was 
helpless. The canoe, tent, blankets, pro- 
visions and camp equipage made heavy 
packs. Now we were traveling in light 
marching order. From Ely we had 
shipped home shotgun and ammunition, 
everything else that could possibly be 
spared, and, finally, our tent. From 
that point through the remainder of our 
course, our camping was quicker work. 
My mackintosh spread on the ground 
was the foundation. Then our blankets 
were arranged, and over all, two rubber 
blankets fastened together made our 
shelter. They were placed as an “A” 
tent, and covered a space, six by five 
feet. The ends were both open, except 
that Mrs. White’s mackintosh hung at 
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The 
ridge pole was just three feet from the 


our heads for some protection. 


ground. With such a reduction of zm- 
pedimenta it is easy to understand that 
we could make camp faster. And our 
supplies for this part of the trip were 
less varied, though liberal in quantity. 
Bacon, flour, oatmeal, sugar, tea, and 
coffee, with a little dried fruit and bak- 
ing powder and salt, exhausted the com- 
missary list. Now there were two of 
us men to portage, and we could walk 
through ina hurry. But on the water 
we were yet too heavily loaded. Frank’s 
one hundred and ninety pounds pulled 
the stern of our Tchemon down almost 
to the gunwale in the water. Then I 
raised it when I took my place in the 
bow, and Mrs. White and the provisions 
reclined amidships. 

Our trip down the Nameukan was not 
ended until late in the afternoon of the 
second day. Numerous driving rain- 
storms sent us to shore, and once there 
we could find little shelter. Of course, 
our mackintoshes kept us dry, but the 
discomfort was worse without a tent. 

Just after crossing one of our last port- 
ages we met, in a narrow channel, a 
Peterboro canoe with three men. They 
were Hon. Wm. Margrach, Crown Tim- 
ber Agent for the Rainy River district, 
his son and aguide. From Mr. Margrach 
we learned startling news. It was that 
for several weeks our friends and rela- 
tives had been extremely anxious for our 
safety, and that they had even consid- 
ered organizing search parties for us. 
We could not understand it. When we 
left them for the wilderness it was with 
the understanding that in no way could 
they hear from us until we reached Rat 
Portage, which would be probably six 
weeks. We had mailed them letters 
from White Fish Lake, and John Mc- 
Donald, our first packer, had carried one 
in to mail a week later. Then in two 
weeks the Caldwell party took letters for 
us, and two weeks later Mr. H. L. Smyth 
performed the same kindness. Then in 
less than two weeks we mailed our own 
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letters at Ely. We sent frequent letters 
from there, but had none in return. 
Every report we had sent home was 
favorable, and we could not appreciate 
the reason of any worry. Mr. Margrach 
had received inquiries at Rat Portage, 
and he informed us that other timber 
agents were on the lookout forus. The 
report had also been freely circulated 
and printed everywhere that we had 
been found by a party of explorers liv- 
ing on raw squirrels and hopelessly off of 
our course. They had reported that we 
would probably never be heard from 
again, but be drowned in some of the 
dangerous rapids or starved to death. 
Until we reached Rat Portage we did 
not learn the origin of the worry. 

Soon after entering Nameukan Lake 
we were driven to shore by a sudden 
wind-storm. The only land in reach 
was an island of granite rock, one huge 
boulder rising about fifteen feet out of 
the water and covering about an acre. 
The center of it was covered with a 
growth of scrub pines, none more than 
six feet tall, standing in the gray moss. 
A few dry roots and one or two logs of 
driftwood were the only dry wood. In the 
shelter of a clump of pines we made a 
small fire, to wait till the wind went 
down. In that shelter we lay with our 
feet to the fire, nursing the wood as if it 
were treasure. We read a novel that 
had not yet been exhausted from Ely, 
and Frank told stories. Cold weather 
was surely coming soon, and that sup- 
plied him with a new theme. Once he had 
been frozen up on this lake, and dragged 
his canoe over the ice to Rainy Lake, 
which was yet open. And his experi- 
ences in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were numerous. Once 
going on snowshoes to the north end 
of Lake Winnipeg, a party of them 
faced the wind all day until nearly fro- 
zen. ‘Then, when they started to make 
a fire, no one could clasp a match in 
his benumbed fingers to kindle it. 
Man after man tried and failed, until 
in desperation Frank dropped a pack 
containing a dozen boxes of matches 
to the ground, and smashed it with- an 
ax, thus kindling the fire. When it was 
done he said that several of the men 
broke down and cried for joy. 

The wind came fiercer and fiercer. 
We could not put up even our little rub- 
ber tent that night, but spread our blan- 
kets on the bare rock and folded the 


rubber one over us. The night was very 
cold, and the wind did not abate. All 
day it kept pounding our granite island, 
as we always remember to name it. 
Latein the afternoon ourstock of wood 
was exhausted, and we could have 
cooked no more, when the wind began 
to calm. At the first possibility we 
launched. We kept to the northeast 
shore of Lake Nameukan, reached its 
end, the outlet being west of there, at 
Kettle Falls, and making two short dry 
land portages and a mile through a 
swamp stream in the dark, we reached 
Rainy Lake at last. Thena paddle of 
two or three miles through pitch dark- 
ness brought us to the foot of Kettle 
Falls. Here was one of the principal 
stations of the Dawson Road, and tugs 
formerly ran daily to Fort Frances. 
The old wharf is still standing. The 
Indian village at the falls has usually 
about a hundred inhabitants. It con- 
sists of about twenty wigwams and 
three or four log huts. In one of these 
a half-breed keeps a store for the sale 
of staple articles, such as tea, flour and 
bacon. One of these huts was vacated 
for our use, and again we made our bed 
on the floor and escaped a rainy camp. 
The Indians have built bridges out over 
Kettle Falls, extending half-way across, 
and on these they stand spearing stur- 
geon. Someof them have chickens and 
pigs, and they lived far more comfort- 
ably than did those at the Nameukan 
village. The old French name was 
Chaudiere Falls. The name is given on 
account of the curious holes or “ kettles” 
in the granite rocks forming the banks. 
These are sometimes two or three feet 
deep and a foot or more in diameter. 
They have probably been worn by round 
stones whirled continually by the rush- 
ing waters, as these stones have been 
found at the bottom of the kettles. Our 
commissary was enriched here with 
some delicious white fish netted below 
the falls In the cabin where we slept 
I saw a perfect violin made of white 
pine and entirely whittled out with a 
jackknife. This proved that the In- 
dians are not destitute of such mechani- 
cal skill. 

Rainy Lake was called in the treaties 
Lac la Pliue, the old French name. An 
instance of glaring error in official pub- 
lication is noticed in this connection. 
A pamphlet, published in 1890 by the 
Province of Ontario, describing for the 
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benefit of settlers the attractions of 
Rainy River district, says that the name 
is a perversion of René River. Mr. 
Williams, postmaster for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Frances, told us 
that he started that story simply as a 
joke, telling of a former mythical settler 
named René, in whose honor it was 
called. He had never expected to see 
it in print, when any reference to an old 
map would have shown its falsity by a 
translation of the French name. 

Our first day on Rainy Lake, Thurs- 
day, October 1st, we were three times 
driven in by rough weather, and at the 
last place we camped, having progressed 
not more than seven miles. We were 
keeping as close as possible to the south 
shore, inside the islands, but in crossing 
from one to another we got the full 
sweep of a north wind from the entire 
width of the lake. Friday we were able 
to travel until about noon, when we had 
advanced twelve or fifteen miles and 
were well into Saginaw Bay. Now we 
would have no more island protection 
for several miles. We camped on a 
large island where wood was abundant, 
at the bottom of a small cove, well pro- 
tected from the wind, and with a clean 
sandy beach. All the afternoon we kept 
by the roaring fire. That night we did 
not bother to put up our rubber tent, 
but, as before, spread our blankets on 
the sand and went to sleep. In the 
morning it was just as rough. About 
eight o’clock Frank rolled out from his 
usual bed under the canoe, and we took 
stock. We had two days’ provisions 
and were thirty-two miles from Fort 
Frances. We must get there. Half an 
hour later we saw away out in the lake 
an Indian canoe. Frank loaded our 
dunnage in the Tchemon and started 
across the bay, three miles of open 
water. The plan was for him to catch 
that canoe, hire its occupants to carry 
our load and return for us. Our canoe 
could not have lived with us all on board 
with our baggage. We watched Frank 
out of sight, a dozen times fearing he had 
gone down. If he had, we would have 
been in bad shape. On an island several 
miles off the course, near the close of 
navigation, without tent, ax, provisions, 
canoe, or anything useful but a knife 
and matches, we would have had a 
chance to Crusoe in the most approved 
style. An hour later the Indian canoe 
approached us with anIndianinit. He 


could talk no English, but we under- 
stood. We got into his birch-bark ca- 
noe, Mrs. White amidships and I in 
the bow. For almost an hour we tossed 
on those waves, until at last we reached 
land, where Frank stood by a camp-fire. 
With him were the wife and two little 
girls of the Indian who had paddled 
over for us. Like many others, we saw 
he was a victim of consumption. His 
cheeks were hollow and his cough pain- 
ful. Yet on this bitter cold day his 
feet were bare and he had little clothing. 
I gave him a pair of warm yarn slippers, 
for which the squaw expressed some 
gratitude, but the brave was too proud 
to show any signs. Soon after we saw 
yet another canoe coming from the 
direction of Kettle Falls, and it landed 
where we were. Its occupants were 
two men from the Indian village on 
the Nameukan, one a half-breed named 
Peter Jordan, the other a particularly 
repulsive Indian, who had made himself 
obnoxious at the village by his intense 
desire to inspect Mrs. White’s cooking 
operations. We had afterward named 
him the “Snake,” upon learning that 
reptiles were a favorite diet of his. 
They were going to Fort Frances. In 
ten minutes we had bargained with them 
to take our dunnage in theircanoe. We 
paddled around to the narrows, kept 
to the south shore, the inside passage, 
and headed for Fort Frances. As we 
passed the narrows and looked west- 
ward a line of blue marked the shore, 
and Jordan exclaimed ‘“ Coucheching !” 
It was twenty-eight miles from us by 
the course we must take, or twenty in 
a direct line. Our canoe was much 
faster than theirs, and we kept far 
enough ahead to induce them to do 
their best. It was ten o’clock when 
we pulled away for the last day’s 
paddling. Tea, bacon and “bannocks” 
at noon braced us, and we kept on with 
the hard work. The wind was right in 
our teeth, and bitterly cold. All day 
the spray blew over me as I sat in 
the bow, and we drove forward through 
the waves. We had to stop every few 
miles to run on shore and thaw out. 
About the middle of the afternoon we 
passed Black Bay, where is a small 
settlement of American Indians, All 
the others we had seen had been Cana- 
dians. Five miles from the end of the 
lake we passed the last island. Jordan 
pointed forward and we nodded and 
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pulled hard. We did not dare to strike 
across the open stretch, so we circled 
along the shore. We had the wind in 
every direction— the worst sea we had 
ever experienced. Four times in those 
few miles we had to land, turn up the 
canoe and empty her of water. It 
almost drowned me by some of the 
great splashes from the bow. When, at 
last, after that long struggle we reached 
a sheltering shore, Frank said: “ My wife 
is a full-blood Indian. She was almost 
born in a canoe, but she would never 
have gone through that experience 
without screaming for the shore. Mrs. 
White, you are brave.” 

At six o’clock we reached Couchech- 
ing, the place where Rainy River flows 
from the lake, twenty-eight miles from 
our start at ten o’clock. 

Pether’s Point, a beautiful, park-like 
place, is the home of the Indian agent 
who lives here. We took our own bag- 
gage, and ran the Coucheching Rapids 
into Rainy River. Two miles below is 
Fort Frances. All the way between, on 
the Canadian side of this beautiful riv- 
er, are farmhouses. The old Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s fort, founded one hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, is beautifully 
situated on a high bank overlooking the 
great falls of Rainy River. The falls are 
twenty-five feet high, and the river at 
this point is several hundred feet wide. 
A lock eight hundred feet long was be- 
gun many years ago, but never com- 
pleted. We waited here at a small ho- 
tel for four days, and then the steamer 
Highland Maid took us down Rainy 
River. Fort Frances was the meeting 
point in olden times for the Athabasca 
brigades and the Montreal brigades, and 
was an important post. 

Our steamer trip on this small boat 
of only one stateroom was a slow one. 
We left Fort Frances at nine o’clock 
Thursday morning, and did not finish 
the eighty miles of the river course un- 
til that time the next day. Rainy River 
is from two to three hundred yards wide 
and very deep and swift. Its banks are 
heavily wooded, except where clearings 
have been made by the small farmers. 
There are many farmhouses and two 
saw-mills on the stream, one or two 
of the houses, however, being on the 
American side. Near the mouth of the 
river isa United States custom-house, a 
log cabin, where Collector of the Port 
Prosser takes duty on what few imports 
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there are, and issues clearance papers 
to the fishing station near by. We towed 
a barge-load of fish from here to Rat 
Portage, and several carloads are thus 
shipped to New York City every week. 
On the opposite side of the river is 
“Hungry Hall,” an Indian village, and, 
back two miles in the swamp, a Cana- 
dian lighthouse, placed to assist in en- 
tering the mouth of the river from the 
lakes. It cannot by any means what- 
ever be seen from the lake, illustrating 
the usual intelligence of government 
boards. 

It was rough on the Lake of the 
Woods, and many on the steamer were 
seasick. The name is taken from the 
myriads of islands, large and small, all 
heavily wooded. It is said that they 
number a total of twenty-five thousand, 
The steamer channel is right up the 
middle of the lake, leaving the interna- 
tional boundary far to the west. At the 
“northwest angle” is the old Dawson 
Road, running by corduroy road, over 
swamps, almost all of the one hundred 
and twelve miles to Winnipeg. It is now 
abandoned. Speaking of the Lake of 


the Woods, Mackenzie, a hundred years 
ago, said: “The few Indians who in- 
habit Lake du Bois might live very 


comfortably if they were not so immod- 
erately fond of spirituous liquors.” The 
criticism is just as true to-day. 

We reached Rat Portage at eleven 
o’clock Friday night, after the eighty- 
mile run across the lake. Early Satur- 
day morning I went to the express office 
to get our trunk, that was to have been 
shipped us from Port Arthur ten weeks 
before. It was not there. A telegram 
brought an answer that we should have 
it Sunday. We spent the day reading 
fifty letters and papers that had accu- 
mulated for us. The story of our loss 
had been told everywhere. After the 
Caldwell party returned to Port Arthur 
many people told them that we would 
surely be lost in the Granite River 
rapids. Hon. W. C. Caldwell, out of 
the kindness of his heart, had written 
to our friends to that effect, saying that 
if we were not heard from by a certain 
time, a party should be sent to find us, 
From that all the inquiry started, and 
we were heard from in ample time. But 
the Port Arthur paper, when Mr. Smyth 
and his guides, Herald and Marks, 
returned after meeting us, printed a 
maliciously worded item to the effect 
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that they reported us living on raw 
squirrels, and entirely destitute. The 
squirrels that we had eaten were chosen 
as particularly tempting food, and we 
always had enough matches, Just after 
this time a letter from our friends, ask- 
ing about the possible sending of a 
search party, was put into the hands of 
Herald. He reported to our friends 
that for two hundred dollars he would 
organize a party to find us. He had 
just returned from seeing us, and knew 
exactly where we were. It is unques- 
tionably true that a portion of the dis- 
couragement we met in starting from 
Port Arthur came. from professional 
guides, who wished to keep the country 
unknown and so retain business. What- 
ever the motive for giving it up, Walter 
Meadows and his party did not make 
the trip. 

Sunday morning we saw the trunk 
arrive on the Canadian Pacific through 
train from the east, re-shipped it to 
Winnipeg and accompanied it on the 
same train. Two o’clock that afternoon 
found us at Winnipeg. The trunk was 
sent to our room, and, still in my 
camp clothes, I talked to a reporter who 
met me as one of the fraternity at the 
hotel office. I went to the room and we 
opened the trunk. It was in disorder. 
One look was enough to show that it had 
been entered and everything of value 
except Mrs. White’s one dress stolen from 
it. Hat, shoes, suit and other essentials 
of mine were gone, and as much of what 
Mrs. White was anticipating. After ten 
weeks in camp wear, we were ready to 
change. But all those weeks in the wil- 
derness had passed without injury from 
man or beast. Only in civilization were 
locks and bars needed, and they were 
insufficient. I said: “Let us go back 
to the woods.” Sunday trading for once 
was excusable, and before night we were 
both outfitted anew and ready for civili- 
zation. ‘The papers praised Mrs. White 
tor her brave trip—and it was over. 

Now, what was the result of it all? 
When we left Port Arthur, the combined 
weight of the party was two hundred 
and thirty pounds, I furnishing one 
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hundred and thirty-two pounds of it. 
Mrs. White had never yet weighed a 
hundred pounds. At Winnipeg, in spite 
of cold and damp and hardship and rheu- 
matism, Mrs. White weighed one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, while I had 
made a gain of eight pounds. There 
were the material results. The value 
of the trip in health, interest, experience 
and satisfaction could not be estimated. 

Our journey had been out of the fish- 
ing and hunting season, so we had few 
stories of sport to tell. We saw neither 
deer nor bear, nor anything larger than 
foxes, some of. the latter, the cross fox, 
being a very valuable fur animal. But 
moose and caribou and bear are plenti- 
ful; Bass Wood Lake and others are full 
of bass and trout, and fish like pickerel 
and pike are valueless—they are so plen- 
tiful. Waterfowls swarm. Ducks of all 
kinds breed among those: lakes in mil- 
lions. The woods are full of partridge 
in great coveys. Portions of the regions 
are not as inaccessible as are others. By 
rail to Ely one can reach the boundary 
very easily, and would have the easiest 
part of the trip from there to Fort Fran- 
ces. Birch-bark canoes can be pur- 
chased at Ely ; or going by rail to Tower, 
Minn., one can launch on Vermilion 
Lake and float down Vermilion River 
to the boundary, though there are many 
portages in the river. The scenery is 
picturesque and charming. It has the 
advantage of being so little known. 

When, some day, the railroad crosses 
the boundary at Gun Flint Lake, and 
trains shall run from Duluth to Port 
Arthur ; when another road is built from 
Duluth to Fort Frances and Winnipeg ; 
when another is running a line, already 
granted, from Savanne, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to Fort Frances ; when 
Americans know that they can take 
steamer at Rat Portage and run through 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River 
to Fort Frances, through one of the 
most beautiful lakes and rivers in the 
world—then will pleasure-seekers flock 
to this region, and the wonderful basin 
of lakes of our international boundary 
be appreciated for what it really is. 


In our next number Mrs. White will continue this tale of adventure. 
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HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 





Cuaprer LI. 


in his room on a bleak, stormy 

night in December. The east 

wind was howling across the 
Sound and striking full against the front 
of Durfee, piling little clusters of melt- 
ing snow in the corners of the window- 
panes. Harry thought he heard a little 
low tap at his door. He listened. Then 
he credited the tapping to his steam- 
radiator, and turned to his table, drew 
out some note-paper from a drawer, and 
contemplated writing to his mother, 
whom he had neglected now for nearly 
a week. Just then his eyes fell upon 
the old freshman oar (hung above a 
picture of Thornton) which Jack had 
pulled with his sore hand at Saltonstall. 
Near it hung a baseball, gilded, with the 
significant words, “ Cambridge : Yale 16, 
Harvard 4,” printed in blue letters. He 
could not write for some reason. He 
was weary with study, weary with 
theories of “silver and gold as a stand- 
ard”—he laid down his pen. Then he 
thought he heard the gentle tap on his 
door once more. 

This time he went towards the door 
and hesitated a moment. Who could it 
be? Jack would not be home till late. 
He was at a dance—he and Caswell with 
a number of his classmates. It couldn’t 
be Jack—he grasped the knob and 
opened it wide. 

Crouched in the narrow hallway was 
the slight figure of a young woman. 
Her face was buried in her hands. She 
was wet through to the bone. She was 
trembling with cold and wet and fear. 

“Who are you?” he started to say. 


Ho was sitting up rather late 


And the figure shivered and hid her 
head. Then, suddenly, she turned and 
looked at him. “My God! Ella!” he 
cried, “is it you?” 

“Yes”—and she shrunk away from 
him. 

Her face was wan and pinched. Her 
pretty mouth, her dark eyes, seemed set 
in the face of an old woman. 

Harry did not hesitate now an instant. 
He caught her up, half lifted her in, and 
laid her, dripping and wet as she was, on 
his lounge. 

“Tell me where you have been—and 
where you are going!” he cried, half 
dazed. “Do you know how late it is?” 

“T don’t know,” she moaned. “I am 
going away. I’m going down to the 
wharves—before I went, Harry, I just 
wanted to see you once more.” 

He hurried to Jack’s room and groped 
about in his closet for his brandy-flask. 
His hand trembled like an aspen-leaf. 
So Ella Gerhart, whom Grannis was 
seeking for in California, had returned 
to her old home in New Haven and had 
sought out her old love! There was 
only one thing now to be done—bring 
her back to her father and take care of 
her as he would have taken care of his 
own sister. The brandy revived the 
poor girl, and she sought to raise herself 
and sit up. 

“My poor, poor dear Ella!” he cried, 
the tears almost coming into his eyes, as 
he knelt by her side. 

She put out her hand in a weak, grop- 
ing sort of way, and he grasped it. This 
seemed to give her courage. 

“TIT came to you,” she said in alow 
voice. “I wanted to see you again. I 
sha’n’t live long.” 

“ Tell me—all—everything !'” he ex- 
claimed excitedly. ‘“ Do you know that 
Grannis and your father are seeking 
you in California?” 

“Oh, I can never see my father’s face 
again!” she moaned, and shuddered. 
“ He will never forgive me . Oh, it 
is horrible— horrible! I wish I were 
dead e 

“Nonsense, Ella!” 

“T thought he was an honorable man, 
as God knows. . He promised he would 
marry me He took me to New 
Orleans—to San Francisco—I trusted 
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him. He swore heloved me, He does 
love me—but he went away and left 
me,” 

Harry said nothing, and presently 
Ella began again, 

“Tt was in St. Louis, I was dancing 
there. He sent me flowers every night. 
He was rich and handsome. He made 
love to me. I believed he was true. 
They all told me he was rich and that I 
had made a great capture, and the very 
girls I danced with helped him on, | 
see why, now—they hated me. I was 
dazzled—and then—he persuaded me 
and I ran away.” 

The heat and light of the cheerful 
room, and more than all, Harry’s sym- 
pathy, encouraged her, She went on: 

“ He was good to me in his way. He 
gave me dresses, jewelry, diamonds, but 
when | urged him to marry me he got 
very angry. We lived in a splendid 
hotel in New Orleans—that was last 
May and June. Then we went on his 
ranch in Dakota, 
tiful place in the mountains! I was 
very happy then—hidden away there. 
I had my horses, my ponies, Iwas very 
happy. Iwas a sort of princess and all 
the men on the ranch were my slaves, 
and my husband——” 

Then she burst into tears, 

“It came to be September, and he 
went back to St. Louis and then came 
back to me again, but he was never the 
same after that. Then we traveled, and 
once, at Omaha, out of the car win- 
dow I saw Mr. Grannis walking back 
and forth on the platform, and I was 
frightened for fear he would see me,” 

“Yes, Grannis is out there now, in 
California, searching——” 

“But he will never find me—and I 
must go now. I feel better. I must go, 
Mr. Chestleton, I have some money yet. 
I have enough.” 

Then she gazed at Harry’s face fully 
a minute in silence. 

* Do you know there is only one place 
for you to go now?” he said gently— 
“that is home?” 

She shook her head, 

“ Your father is a rich man; his elec- 
tric light has succeeded. Think, Ella, 
of yourmother, They are nearly crazed 
by your absence. Don’t you believe 
they love you?) The very money you 
sent home to your father out of your 
salary enabled him to perfect his inven- 
tions and sell them, He will be worth 


Oh, that was a beau- - 
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—I don’t know how much. They say it 
is already a hundred thousand dollars, 
Can’t you believe that he will be glad to 
see you, to welcome you home—to for- 
give you?” 

“Ach, nimmer mehr!” she sobbed. 

Her hair fell down, and Harry saw 
that, with all her sad experiences, she 
still retained a large portion of her 
beauty. He argued and urged a little 
while, then he said firmly, “Ella, you 
have voluntarily come to me, and now, 
for the present at least, you must do ex- 
actly what I say. Will you obey me ?” 

There was a long silence, and finally 
she whispered, “ Yes,” 

“Then I will take you to some friends 
of mine for the night.” 

“Friends?” 

“Mrs. Gimly and Samanthy, where I 
used to board as a freshman. They will 
take care of you, and to-morrow I shall 
take you to Cleveland, I shall myself 
take you home.” 

In his agony over the poor willful 
girl, and the pain at his conscience that 
his first desertion of her had paved the 
way to her ruin, he would gladly have un- 
dergone any sacrifice, now, for her sake. 

“#lome,” she murmured twice over to 
herself. “I dare not go home.” 

“T will go with you, I will explain 
and prepare them all, Not one word 
shall be said against you. Oh, my dear 
girl, 1 myself have been to blame for all 
this——” 

“Hush, Harry! I did not come here 
to disturb you, to worry you, I only 
wanted to see you and then go away — 
forever,” 

“You did right to come to me, and to 
trust me to do what was right. Now 
just forget the past. It’s done with—it’s 
over. Can you get ready to start—it’s 
only a little way over to York street, you 
know. ‘They are kind-hearted folk ; 
they won’t say a word, ‘To-morrow, or 
when you are stronger, we'll go away 
quietly—home. Poor girl—dear, dear 
Ella! Don’t sobso, Your mother longs 
to see you; theyare rich now. They— 
they'll take you to Europe, and you'll 
forget—yes, you'll be very happy, my 
darling.” 

The word came out almost before he 
was aware of it, She stood up and he 
caught her tottering in his arms, His 
heart told him he could say anything— 
any loving words to persuade her, It 
was almost his duty, 
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Ella perceived his high motive 

A solemn-eyed professor roomed in 
Durfee, just over Harry’s room, and the 
latter wondered just what would happen 
if he should venture down, hearing a 
woman's voice at that late hour in col- 
‘Lord!” he thought, “what a 
row there’d be!” 

“Let me slip this ulster of mine over 


lege, 


you—there !—and can you walk ?—let’s 
start for Mrs. Gimly’s. The first thing 


is to think of you.” 

She was but a child still. 
mobile face, framed in her 
long, dark, luxurious hair, 
which had fallen over her 
shoulders, was touching in 
its expression of helplessness. ; 
That she should have been |} | 
forced to out into the 
world and earn her living — 
to combat with fortune, to } = 
run the gauntlet of tempta- ( 
tionandsin! Harry feltatide | | 


Her pale, 
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of compassion well up within him and 
almost prevent his speaking coherently. 
The pathos of it! She had been so duti- 
ful—had sent nearly all her salary home ; 
had lived on the scantiest portion; had 
tried to do right, he knew—and at the 
wrong moment he had taken a prop from 
under her, and when this rich, unscru- 
pulous St. Louis admirer came along 
and stole his perfidious way to her inno- 
cent, childish heart—she fell, because 
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she needed love and kindness and sup- 
port. 

“Thank God!” he thought, “she has 
come back at last.”’ 

Fortunately it was very dark and 
rainy, and no one saw them as they 
passed, under an umbrella, across the 
campus, by the library, toward York 
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street. Somehow Ella seemed to throw 
off her sorrow now in a light-hearted 
fashion. He secretly rejoiced. “She is 


not of the kind to let crushing despair 
haunt her very long,” he thought, “ yet 
—if she had not fortunately found me 
what would she have done? Perhaps 
drowned herself.” 

Arrived at Mrs. Gimly’s they rang 
half adozen times before the good land- 
lady arose and lighted her lamp. At 
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last she peered out at them, after chain- 
ing the door carefully. It took Harry 
ten minutes to explain. As he was not 
now a wicked sophomore, but a mild 
and-godly junior, a friend of freshmen, 
she finally (on receipt of ten dollars) let 
them in. 

Harry did not tell Mrs. Gimly Ella’s 
story, and he let the kind-hearted Saman- 
thy believe that Ella was a Fair Haven 
young lady who was too late for the last 
horse-car. They bustled about in the 
warmkitchen. The fire being ina state 
so that it quickly started up again, Sa- 
manthy furnished Ella warm dry cloth- 
ing, which she put on in the former’s 
quaint little bedroom. As the fire grew 
hot Harry himself stirred the hot oys- 
ters and helped brew the tea, while 
Mrs. Gimly whispered in Ella’s ear, as 
she sat silently by the stove. 

“He’s a good young man, to my sar- 
tain knowledge, bein’ in my house, him 
an’a limb named Mr. Rives, a year as 
freshmen, both. Oh, I’d trust him with 


my darter Samanthy fer to go to—say a 


picnic or a clam-bake—any day; but he 
never ast her.” 

Ella bowed her head andsmiled. Her 
eyes followed Harry around the warm, 
snug kitchen as a dog’s will its master. 
More than any woman that ever lived 
she needed a strong, firm will to control 
her—to love her. 

Poor, pretty, unfortunate! His heart 
yearned for her as she sat in Samanthy’s 
queer gown, warm and dry, thank God! 
and with a smile of thankfulness on her 
lips. 

Harry left presently. ‘See that she 
is made warm and comfortable,” he 
said to Mrs. Gimly. “Her parents are 
wealthy.” We knew Mrs. Gimly would 
respect her charge after that. ‘ She’s 
got wet through, you see. Here’s five 
more. Don’t say a word. To-morrow 
I’m going to take her home.” 

“ An’ so you’re good, too, Mister Chis- 
sleton, an’ Samanthy says so, too. You 
paid us reg’lar fer things broke an’ not 
broke, too—you, a friend of Professor 
Gracher’s—an’ if I can serve you, me 
an’ Samanthy, waal, guess we’lltry. She 
sha’n’t be made uncomfortable, an’ it’s 
fortnit she happed along jest now, fer 
rent comes due next Monday week, an’ 
the top front room’s ben to let all the 
term. Of cours’ if her parints cum to 
make inquiries, why—shall I say you 
jest seen her a walkin’ ‘long Chapel 
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street like, an’ you jest fetched her in, 
say?” 

“Oh, they won’t bother.” Harry 
ran out, and over to his room, in a hap- 
pier yet tremendously excited state of 
mind. That night he could not sleep. 
He heard the chapel bell toll out the 
tragic hours till morning. 


CuaptTer LII. 


FTER chapel next morning he 
went straight to Professor Gra- 
cher with the whole story, and 
it wasn’t long before he had his 

permission to absent himself from col- 
lege for a few days. It happened to be 
at a time when he could get away over 
Sunday just as well as not. He tele- 
graphed his mother to meet them in 
New York and go on to Cleveland with 
them. He telegraphed Granniss in San 
Francisco—and he told dear old Jack 
never a word about it all. He couldn’t 
just then; he felt too deeply. He 
couldn’t endure any chaffing. 

“How the—what makes this sofa so 
damp?” growled the good fellow, who 
felt a little grumpy after his dance, the 
next morning. 

“Oh—Stamp—probably !” said Harry, 
packing his valise for a Sunday home 
—as he said. 

“Caswell and I are invited down to 
the Dolphins’ for over Sunday, so we 
won't miss you, old dig!” said Jack, 
laconically. “Come here, Stamp. I'll 
lick the hide off you, you dear old ras- 
cal!” 

And so Harry said good-bye and de- 
parted. 

Mrs. Chestleton cried over poor Ella 
for an hour as they rolled up the Hud- 
son in the easy drawing-room car, but 
she soon got over this. She saw that 
it was her duty, as Harry insisted—it 
was odd how she had begun to defer to 
this wise young man!-—to cheer the 
girl up; to take her mind off the past, 
and to prepare her for the trying meet- 
ing with her mother and sisters at 
home. She had not left her brother, 
Dick Lyman, at home in New York in 
an especially equable frame of mind. 
He had, indeed, openly protested. 

“Who are these Gerharts ?” he asked. 
“Who is this Ella? A pretty, sad face, 
no doubt—but has Harry wronged her 
in any way? Why, if he had ruined 
her you two couldn’t be doing more for 
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her!” Yet the good fellow saw them 
off at the station, and acted toward her 
as if she was a princess in the land. 
Secretly he would not have liked it at 
allif his sister and nephew had acted 
toward Ella in any other way. 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” he said to 
Harry. “Thank God, she was not led 
astray by any Yale man! But I think, 
if no one knows, it’s right enough to 
send her home alone. I don’t believe 


she will like to have you all standing 
around when she enters her father’s 
But it’s like you, sister, and 
Egad ! 


house. 
Harry is like you. 
hard time.” 

Harry never forgot that trip to Cleve- 
land. The Gerharts had, indeed, come 
up astonishingly in the world, and lived 
in a handsome house which the old man 
had purchased at a bargain — house, 
horses, furniture, and all. They took 
their good fortune modestly, and they 
were more pleased to get Ella home 
again than anything else that had hap- 
pened to them. There was very little 
“forgiving” done. Mrs. Gerhart re- 
ceived her with open arms. All the 
sisters were at home now, and two were 
engaged. Grannis had become rich in 
a lesser degree with them, and during 
all his long summer and autumn quest 
after Ella, had kept himself at the control 
of the new company, pushing its inter- 
ests with true Western grit in every 
city in which he temporarily sojourned, 
Grannis was an ideal business man— 
keen, alert, sagacious, and fond of mak- 
ing money. It was his management 
which had made the Gerhart patents as 
valuable as they were. 

Harry and his mother drove about 
the most beautiful of Western cities and 
saw the stately home of Clara Hastings, 
on Euclid avenue. The elegant house, 
with its gardens, its greenhouse and its 
beautiful elms occupied an entiresquare. 

“This is the home—a fit one, too, for 
your princess, Clara,” said his mother. 
“Tt’s an American palace.” 

Harry was silent. After a little while 
he said, “I shall never marry. I—TI 
think I would like to go into the army. 
I don’t think I’m fitted for girls—I either 
bring disaster in some way to them or I 
—I get left.” 

With what relief he returned to col- 
lege! Hehad told no one of the secret 
remorse over poor Ella which had fora 
year been tormenting him. 


She’s hada 
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A week or so later he received the 
following letter from Grannis, dated 
Cleveland : 

My Dear CLaAssMATE: 

God bless you and your kind mother! 
—so Old Gerhart and I both say every 
day. For some time Ella kept her room 
and would see no one outside of her 
family. But now she is willing to see 
me, and they have told her how I have 
been all through the West in search of 
her. It was while she was on the ranch 
in the mountains that I lost all trace of 
her. She says she wrote many letters 
home, but that villain never allowed 
them to go. She says she will never 
marry, now, and will simply live to take 
care of her old father. Sometimes she 
sits all day long silently crying. Her 
heart is breaking, and so, Harry, is 
mine, * -* * However, we hope things 
will change. That villain sent her a 
cheque for $10,000, but she returned it 
at once. Next spring the Gerharts are 
going to Germany for the summer— 
partly business, too. There is another 
thing, you know we are making plenty 
of money. We both want you in this 
thing. When you graduate we'll see 
you get a soft berth at once. Nevers 
writes you are getting to be a hard- 
working dig. That’s right. Don’t fool 
away all your time on athletics. Yale 
College is the place to learn how to work. 
Met Yale men all over the West. They 
are always the leading, best citizens 
wherever you go. I delivereda lecture’ 
on Yale for a charity in Salt Lake City! 
You can bet I always say the best word 
I can for the old college. Some day I 
am going back to graduate, but now I’m 
in my element—business. By the bye, 
I've placed old Hetherington, at last, in 
a small town where liquor is prohibited. 

Write me all the.news, and give my 
regards to all the boys of Umpty-four. 
Has Bob Clark forgiven my desertion 
yet? Poor Bob! Harvard ought to have 
rowed that race over again at Saratoga. 
Tomy mind it showed she was a “leetel 
feared,” asthey sayin Arizona. Regards 
to Jack and all. So good-bye. 

Your friend, 
O.Lp GRAN. 

P.S.—Ella is going to let me take her 
out driving next Saturday. I’m going 
to be just friendly—that’s all. You 
ought to see her; her beauty is so deli- 
cate, so refined ! 


To be continued. 
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THE MILITIA AND NATIONAL GUARD OF OHIO. 


BY LIEUT, W. H. C. BOWEN, U.S. A. 


Part I. 


forces of a State is often synony- 

mous with the history of the State 

itself, and this is more particularly 
the case when circumstances have made 
the possession of the /ocus 7n quo the sub- 
ject of the rival claims of antagonistic 
nations. This was the case with Ohio. 


| ‘HE early history. of the military 





JAMES A. CURRY, 


Organizer of the First Company in Ohio for the 
Mexican War. 


France based its claim for this region 
on the discovery of La Salle, who trav- 
ersed it when he came down from 
Canada in 1680 and made his way to the 
lower Mississippi. After his return to 
Canada, La Salle went’ to France and en- 
deavored to induce his sovereign to 
annex this territory, but was unsuccess- 
ful, and later, during a second journey 


through this region, was murdered by 
his own men. 

Years afterward, France did make 
claim to the whole country lying be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
including the present State of Ohio, and 
called it Louisiana. 

But little authentic history of this sec- 
tion is recorded from La Salle’s death 
until 1748, when an Englishman, one 
Thomas Lee, of His Majesty's council 
in Virginia, tried to found .a settle- 
ment. It was a failure. Sometime be- 
fore 1750 the French had established a 
trading-post at the mouth of the Wa- 
bash (Ouibache). 

About the same time the English 
Ohio Company was formed for the pur- 
pose of trading with the Indians. The 
English also established a few small and 
scattered posts along the northern bor- 
der. 

The French continued to complete a 
chain of forts from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the great lakes, back of 
the English, who up to that time had 
settled a comparatively narrow territory 
on the coast ; these fortifications of the 
French greatly alarmed the English, 
who attempted to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the question of boundaries, but 
without avail. 

The English “ Ohio Company,” formed 
in 1748, was for the purpose of securing 
the trade with the Indians, and they 
claimed this portion of the territory, not 
only on account of grants, made by 
King James the First and Charles the 
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Second, but also because the Six Na- 
tions, who claimed to own the whole 
Ohio valley, had placed it, with their 
other lands, under their (the English) 
protection, and as early as 1749 had 
built a trading house upon the Great 
Miami. This was the first English set- 
tlement—if a trading post can be called 
a settlement —in the Ohio valley (that 
attempted by Lee the year before hav- 
ing been a failure) of which we have 
any authentic record, and was called 
Pickawillany. In 1752 this post was 
captured and destroyed by the French, 
and the inhabitants were taken pris- 
oners to Canada. 

In 1753 Washington, whose name has 
so much to do with the early history of 
Ohio, visited the present site of Pitts- 
burg, and went far beyond into the 
wilderness. Nothing of moment came 
from this visit at the time. Next year, 
however, a stockade was begun, and 
on the 17th of April, 1754, whilst the 
English troops, consisting of only forty- 
one men, were engaged in erecting a fort 
near the junction of “the rivers,” M. 
Contracour, in command of the French, 
made his appearance on the Alleghany 
at the head of sixty batteaux, three hun- 
dred canoes, and a motley host of more 
than a thousand French and Indians, 
with eighteen piecesofcannon. Ensign 
Ward, after a short parley, surrendered 
his unfinished stockade, and was allowed 
to march away with his men “and all 
their working tools.” This transaction 
has always been viewed as the begin- 
ning of the war which deprived the 
French of most of their possessions in 
North America, The retreating com- 
pany fell in with an advancing force un- 
der Washington at a place called “ Great 
Meadows,” at the head of the Yohogany 
River. Here Fort Necessity was built, 
and here occurred the celebrated capit- 
ulation of the Virginian troops. During 
all these troublous times the Indians 
always sided with the French. 

The French finished the incompleted 
stockade captured from Ward, and 
called it Fort Du Quesne. It was re- 
captured by the English in 1759, re- 
placed by a substantial structure and 
named Fort Pitt. I quote from an old 
magazine: “It is now near a month 
since the army has been employed in 
erecting a most formidable fortification, 
such a one as will, to the latest pos- 
terity, secure the British Empire on the 
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Ohio.” Prophetic words, so far as re- 
ferring to French dominion in America, 

In 1756 Major Lewis made a disas- 
trous attempt to drive the French out 
of the country. In 1764 General Brad- 
street, from Detroit, entered the har- 
bor at the present site of Sandusky, 
ascended the river as far as navigable 
by his boats, and there made a camp, 
During the same year Colonel Boquet 
marched from Fort Pitt into the heart 
of the Ohio country, on the Muskingum 
River, and made asuccessful expedition, 
recapturing all the prisoners that were 
in the hands of the Indians. 

In 1763 the whole tract of territory 
northwest of the Ohio River was ceded 
by the French to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Paris. 

Owing to treaties with the Indians 
there had been no white settlers, other 
than traders, in Ohio prior to 1788. In 
1787 a surveyor .was appointed to the 
Ohio Company, and directed to lay out 
a town and fort, and during this same 
year Congress had appointed Gen. Ar- 
thur St. Clair governor ; Winthrop Sar- 
geant, secretary, and Samuel Holden 
Parsens and James Mitchell Varnum, 
judges in and over the territory. The 
following year John Cleves Symme’s 
name was added as one of the judges. 

In the spring of 1788 the first perma- 
nent white settlement within the limits 
of Ohio was made at Marietta, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum River ; in No- 
vember the second settlement of the 
same character was made at Columbia, 
at the mouth of the Little Miami, five 
miles above the site of Cincinnati. This 
same year the judges passed a militia 
law “For the best protection of the 
territory.” This law required all male 
citizens between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty to perform military duty. 

In 1789 there was more trouble with 
the Indians, and in June Major Doughty, 
with 140 men, commenced the build- 
ing of Fort Washington, on a spot now 
within the limits of Cincinnati. A few 
months later General Harmar with 300 
men arrived and assumed command. 

In 1790 we find an account of the 
first use of Ohio militia, although it was 
not regularly organized until the follow- 
ing year. ; 

The negotiations with the Indians 
having proved of no avail, General Har- 
mar marched against them in Septem- 
ber, 1790, with 1,300 men, 1,000 of whom 
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were militia. When near the villages 
of the Indians on the Miami, in the 
vicinity of the present city of Fort 
Wayne, an advance detachment of 310, 
chiefly militia, fell into an ambush and 
was defeated with great loss ; the main 
body coming up, succeeded in driving 
the enemy, capturing the villages, which 
were burned, together with field after 
field of standing corn. ‘The Indians, 
however, were neither badly defeated 
nor demoralized, for the next morning 
they made an attack and succeeded in 
causing a loss to the troops of over 
one hundred militiamen and many of 
the rezulars.) General Harmar was dis- 
pirited *y this second heavy and severe 
loss, and retreated to Fort Washington, 
having made a most disastrous failure 
in his effort to intimidate the Indians. 
Next year (1791) the Governor him- 
self thought that he would like to take a 
hand in this Indian business and see 
what he could do. He raised an army of 
2,900 men, 600 of whom were militia, and 
started for the stronghold of the enemy. 


On his march he stopped long enough 
to build two block-houses, leaving a 7 
small guard with each. Shortly after- si 
ward most of his militia deserted, and ¢< 
he detached a regiment of regulars to §£ 
pursue and attempt to bring back his @ 
misguided men. On November 3d,while <= 
thus so badly short-handed, St. Clair 


was surprised and totally defeated, suf- 
fering a loss of General Brown and 600 
men. He could do nothing now except 
retreat, and his forethought in building 
his block-houses saved him from utter 
rout. Indian outrages of every kind 
were now the order, and emigration was 
almost totally suspended. 

In 1794 Gen. Anthony Wayne, of 
Revolutionary fame, with 2,000 regulars 
and 1,500 mounted volunteers from Ken- 
tucky (the Ohio militia could not be trust- 
ed), started to make an end of the Indian 
depredations. On August 2oth he at- 
tacked them in their stronghold, routed 
them and captured their villages, which 
he burned, together with the fields of 
standing corn. This utter defeat put an 
end to hostilities for years to come, and 
from this time on the population con- 
tinued to increase and settlements to 
extend ; multitudes arrived and the in- 
terior began to be settled. 

In the first year of the nineteenth 
century a census was taken, which had 
been ordered by the Legislature before 
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it had adjourned, and the population of 
Ohio was found to be 42,000. 

In 1802 the first delegate was sent to 
Congress, and owing to his splendid 
presentment of Ohio’s claim, Congress, 
on April 3oth, passed an act authorizing 
the call for a convention to form a State 
constitution. 

This convention assembled at Chilli- 
cothe November 1st, and on the 29th a 
constitution was ratified. Ohio now 
became a State. Up to this time the 
government of the territory had been 
in the hands of the Governor and the 
Judges. 

On March rst, 1803, the first general 
assembly under the State constitution 
met at Chillicothe and passed certain 
laws. An adjournment was soon taken, 
to meet again in December. At the 
second session military laws were 
“thoroughly revised,” as reads the act. 
All free, able-bodied whzte male citi- 
zens of the State, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, with certain 
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exceptions, were to be enrolled, and 
all emigrants complying with the re- 
quirements were to be enrolled with- 
in twenty days after residence. 

Each enrolled militia-man was re- 
quired to provide himself at his own 
expense with a good musket or fusee, 
a sufficient bayonet and belt, a knap- 
sack and two spare flints, a pouch with 
a box therein to contain not less than 
twenty-four cartridges, “suited to the 
bore of his musket or fusee,” or a good 
rifle with powder: each officer to be 
armed with a sword or hanger and 
espontoon. 

What would our national guardsman 
of to-day say and do, if required to arm 
himself, with a “ good and sufficient 
penalty ” in case he neglected to comply 
with the law? 

Times have changed. 

The militia, under the first law, was 
divided into four divisions, comprised 
of nine brigades. The organization 
may be of interest. It is so very differ- 
ent from the system now in vogue that 
those concerned in the present com- 
pact, efficient corps might make intelli- 
gent and interesting comparisons. 


) {1 adjutant-general. 


by , 
The Governor, 1 quartermaster-gen- | esl 
the commander- } Staff. { eral. \ per 
in-chief. | x quartermaster of wae 
| brigade. ? 
No provision made at this time for aides. 
\ Hamilton ) : 
Counties of <~ and -1st Brigade. 
Clermont. \ 
\ Warren } . 
ist Div. = ba + and -2d Brigade. 
| { Butler. \ 
( Greene } ; 
| = and - 3d Brigade. 
(Montgomery. } 
{ Adams ) ; 
> sai ) and -1st Brigade. 
es! Scioto. \ 
2d Div. 4 \ Ross ) 
= = and -2d Brigade. 
( Franklin. \ 
{ Fairfield ) : 
7 - 7 and -1st Brigade. 
: Gallia. \ 
3d Div. 5 Washington jj : 
= and 2d Brigade. 
L ) Belmont. \ 
( Jefferson ) 
aa me = ) J and -1st Brigade. 
4th Div. (Columbiana. $ 


{ ° 
| County of Trumbull, 2d Brigade. 


Each brigade to be of not less than 
two nor more than four regiments, each 
regiment to be of two battalions, each 
battalion to be of four companies, and 
each company to contain not less than 
fifty nor more than eighty privates. 
The organizations were officered as fol- 
lows : 
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each division a major-general, 


To 
with two aides with rank of major; to 
each brigade a brigadier-general (who 
was allowed the munificent sum of fifty 
dollars per year for expenses), with a 
staff of one brigade-inspector, to serve 
also as brigade-major, with rank of ma- 


jor; to each regiment a _lieutenant- 
colonel commandant, with a staff as 
follows: 1 adjutant, 1 clerk, 1 quarter- 
master, 1 paymaster, 1 surgeon, 1 sur- 
geon’s mate, 1 sergeant-major, 1 quar- 


termaster-sergeant, I drum-major, I 
fife-major; to each battalion a major ; 
to each company a captain, a lieutenant, 
an ensign, four sergeants, four corporals, 
one drummer and one fifer. 

Major-generals to be held accountable 
that companies be organized pro rata 
in the towns within the districts com- 
prised in the brigade. All officers, ex- 
cept major-generals, were elected. To 

each br ivade was to be attached a com- 
pany of artillery and a troop of horse, 
when, in the opinion of the brigadier- 
general, the companies, or either of them 
could be raised and equipped within his 
brigade. An artillery company was to be 
formed as follows: a captain, two lieu- 
tenants, four sergeants, four corporals, 
six gunners, six bombardiers, one drum- 
mer, one fifer, and not less than twenty 
nor more than thirty matrosses ; a troop 
of horse, a captain, two lieutenants, a 
cornet, four sergeants, a farrier, a trum- 
peter, and not less than thirty nor more 
than sixty privates. 

“No person shall be eligible to a com- 
mand in the militia who is not a citizen 
of the United States and has not resided 
in the proper county for the time pre- 
scribed.” 

“The militia shall meet at the call 
of the brigadier-general as often as he 
deems it necessary, not exceeding four 
days, and at least one day in every year, 
for the purpose of being trained and in- 
structed by the brigade- -inspector, for 
the space of four hours each day. 

Certain punishments were authorized, 
mostly fines and imprisonment. Com- 
manding officers were cautioned “ that 
they should bring delinquents before 
the court,’ 

_ The officers and men not before men- 
tioned, for pay “ shall receive such com- 
pensation for their services Sas the Court 
of Equity shall think proper.’ 

In those days any militia man could 
furnish a substitute for any tour of duty. 
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“ Baron Steuben’s Instructions” were the 
tactics adopted, and there were twenty- 
six articles of war. 

The earliest account of a militia or- 
ganization is found in a report made in 
1803, of which the following is a copy: 

“Return of the Second Regiment of 
Militia in the County of Highland, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Curry, agreeably to returns made by 
the commanding officers of the several 
companies belonging to the said regi- 
ment, November, 1803: Officers—t lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant, 1 major of 
first battalion, 1 major of second bat- 
talion. 

“Staff Officers — 1 adjutant, 1 pay- 
master, 1 quartermaster, 1 regimental 
clerk, 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 1 ser- 
geant-major. 

“Commissioned Officers—Captains 8, 
lieutenants 8, ensigns 8. 

“ Non - commissioned Officers — Ser- 
geants 25, corporals 12, drummers 4, 
fifers 4, rank and file 610. 

“Arms and accoutrements — Swords 
and belts 13, rifles 265, flints 530. 

“The troops have generally powder 
and lead—the quantity not exactly 
ascertained —perhaps equal to what 
is required by law. 

[Signed] James Curry, 

Lieut.-Colonel Commandant Second 
Ohio Regiment.” 

In 1804 certain modifications to the 
militia laws of the preceding year were 
passed, revised again in 1807, when eight 
divisions, divided into seventeen bri- 
gades, were authorized. In 1808 the or- 
ganization was reduced again to its old 
footing, and the militia law thoroughly 
revised, but still modeled on that of 
1803, itself being based on the old laws 
of the judges, passed in 1788. 

In 1811 there were minor changes in 
the law. In this year General Harri- 
son, afterward President, then Governor 
of Indiana Territory, marched against 
the Indians under command of the cel- 
ebrated Tecumseh and his brother, 
“The Prophet.” <A portion of his force 
was drawn from the Ohio militia. The 
battle of Tippecanoe soon ensued and 
the Indians were totally defeated. 

We have now come to the exciting 
period of the war of 1812; but strange 
as it may seem, Ohio, which did so 
much and which furnished so many 
men during that war, has few, if any, 
records to show for it. 
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The first military company organized 
in Union County for the war was 
recruited by James A. Curry dur- 
ing 1813 (a son of Lieut.-Col. Curry, 
whose report appears above). As the 
county was on the border, and conse- 
quently more apt to receive attention 
from the enemy than any other, it is 
fair to presume that Captain Curry’s 
company was the first company formed 
for the war. The militia, as a militia 
organization, took no part in the war, 
but there was hardly a battle fought in 
the west and northwest in which some 
of Ohio’s sons did not take part. 

Croghan’s defense of Fort Stephenson 
was one of the most brilliant events of 
the war. With a mere handful of men he 
successfully defended the fort against 
a seemingly overwhelming force of 
British and Indians, and after a long 
and bloody battle he forced the enemy 
to withdraw. 

In 1814 we find one change in the 
militia laws, which is a straw, show- 
ing how lax was becoming the disci- 
pline: “Officers appearing without 
swords will not be suffered to take com- 
mand ; when so appearing they will be 
punished by fine atthe discretion of the 
commanding officer ;” and, again, “ Pri- 
vates may serve by substitute.” Military 
interest was surely declining. 

In 1815 the Governor, as commander- 
in-chief, was allowed two aides, with 
rank of colonel. 

All officers, in order to be eligible for 
election, must have. been citizens of the 
State for at least one year, 
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From this time on we find 


few 
changes, and those few in minor details 
only, until 1837, when the whole law 


was changed. There were thirty-two 
pages of these changes and alterations, 
chief of which was that the number of 
divisions were increased to twenty- 
three, and the number of brigades to 
sixty-six, each brigade to consist of not 
less than two nor more than eight regi- 
ments, and each regiment of not less 
than eight nor more than fifteen com- 
panies, each company to be officered as 
of old and to contain not less than fifty 
privates. ; 

Let us make a few figures to show 
what an army Ohio intended to place 
in the field, in case of riot or insur- 
rection. In all cases we will take the 
smallest number of organizations pro- 
vided for in the law: 











Tox regiment: officers and N.C. O........... sie 13 
SEOMPABICS OF 63 CACB ies. poicweciscccieveviceevecceesos 504 
(3 officers and N. C. O., and 50 privates to each 
company. 13 + 50= 63.) 
S TOMIAONUE OF CFF OREN... i. cccecsincccsceczeseness 1,034 
Brigadier-general and staff.............ccccsseeee: 5 
1,039 


66 brigades, 23 divisions (including 23 major-gen- 
erais, with their stalis (138) ).........00000s0s00% 68,712 


If filled to the maximum a/lowed by 
the law, the force would have been about 
500,000. 

What folly to place such a law upon 
the statute-books, and how ridiculous 
it seems, in the light and efficiency of 
the present comprehensive laws on the 
subject! But, strange as it may seem, 
this was the law of the State, with few 
modifications, until 1857.* 


To be continued, 







nme SONG OF 


THE ICE 


Sing ho! sing ho! for the skater, oh ! 

For the flying feet and the winds that blow ! 

For the blood that runs to the cheek, to glow 
Like the western sky ! 

Sing ho! once more for the flying shore ! 

And the great long cracks in our icy floor ! 

And the tree-tops that wail of the sad no more 

Of the days gone by! 


Sing ho! sing ho! as we glide and go 
Where the pines on the edge of the shore bend low, 
Over the ice, and the stream’s stiil flow 

As in times gone by! 


Sing ho! once more while the pine-tops roar 
With a song that they sing to us o’er and o’er 


As the old sun walks through the great red door 


Of the western sky ! 


CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 








* Attention is invited to Report 754, House of Representatives, Fifty-second Congress, first session, by 


Mr. Cutting, from the Committee on the Militia. 


The report should be read by every citizen in the United 


States, and all who take an interest in National Guard affairs should assist Mr. Cutting in his efforts to effect a 


change in the United States laws on the subject. 
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